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The  social  conditions  under  which  people  lived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Middle  Ages  were  such  that,  except  for  those  intended  for  ec¬ 
clesiastical  office  of  one  grade  or  another,  education  was  not  only  far 
from  being  a  necessity,  but  was  in  fact  altogether  a  superfluity. 

Now  and  then,  perhaps,  in  the  castle  of  king  or  noble,  some  scion 
of  the  great  house  might  be  found  with  physical  powers  lower,  and 
mental  powers  higher,  than  the  average,  to  whom  the  boisterous  and 
unintellectual  pastimes  of  those  days  were  in  every  way  uncongenial, 
and  who  sought  to  render  the  eternal  leisure  less  irksome  to  himself 
by  devotion  to  poetry  or  the  fine  arts  under  the  guidance  of  the 
domestic  chaplain.  Beyond  this  there  was  no  call  for,  or  felt  need 

*  In  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  August,  1882,  entitled  “  Some  Impressions 
of  the  United  States,”  Mr.  Freeman  tells  us  that  he  was  more  impressed  than  many  other 
British  travelers  in  America  by  the  essential  likeness  between  the  English  and  American 
people.  “  My  whole  line  of  thought  and  study,”  says  the  historian,  “  leads  me  to  think 
more  of  the  everlasting  ties  of  blood  and  speech  between  the  two  nations  and  less  of  the 
accidental  separation  wrought  by  political  and  geographical  causes.”  He  is  strong  in  in¬ 
sisting  that  “American  matters  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  without  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  English  matters,”  and  that  “the  present  state  of  things  in  America  implies  the 
past  history  of  America,  and  the  past  history  of  America  implies  the  past  history  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  Now,  that  which  Mr.  Freeman  thus  sees  so  clearly  from  his  broader  outlook  to 
be  true  of  American  history  generally,  appears  to  me,  whose  line  of  thought  and  study 
has  been  the  narrower  one  of  education,  to  be  strikingly  true  of  American  educational 
history. 

This  may  seem  startling  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  “  common 
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of,  the  knowledge  that  comes  from  books.  Reading  was  an  unknown 
art.  The  simple  business  transactions  of  those  times  called  for  no 
arithmetic  beyond  that  which  the  notched-stick  or  the  tally  could 
record  ;  and  as  for  writing,  in  days  when  there  was  next  to  no  cor¬ 
respondence,  the  rare  cases  where  attestation  to  a  legal  document 
was  required  were  met  by  impressing  the  private  seal,  or  with  hum¬ 
bler  folk,  the  eye-tooth,  upon  a  lump  of  wax  attached  to  it.  And 
indeed  of  books  in  our  sense  of  the  word, — of  books,  that  is,  which 
store  up  and  hand  on  the  accumulated  common  sense  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ages,  which  present  to  us  the  noble  flights  of  imagination,  the 
shrewd  guesses  at  the  problems  of  the  material  and  spiritual  world,— 
legacies  from  the  ancient  civilizations  of  Greek  and  Rome  ;  of  these 
there  were  none,  or  next  to  none,  accessible.  The  learning  of  the 
times  was  confined  to  matters  of  dogmatic  faith,  and  the  craving  of 
the  thoughtful  mind  for  inquiry  could  only  be  satisfied  by  delving  in 
the  restricted  area  of  theological  speculation. 

He  would  be,  indeed,  ungrateful  who  failed  to  recognize  the  energy, 
self-denial,  and  devotion  with  which,  in  the  days  of  their  living  faith, 
the  clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages  took  upon  themselves  the  arduous, 
temper-trying,  and  often  thankless,  task  of  keeping  school.  It  may 
safely  be  averred  that  there  is  no  past  work  upon  which  the  Church 
may  look  back  along  the  vista  of  time  with  more  unalloyed  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  upon  this  educational  work.  Yet  the  aim  was  narrow,  and 
the  studies,  looked  upon  as  intellectual  gymnastics,  dwarfing. 

Such  education  as  was  to  be  had  through  these  means  was  given 
by  schools  attached  to  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  where,  in  the 
one  case,  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese, — in  the  other,  the  abbot,— 
was  the  head  master  or  director  of  studies.  These  schools,  while 
making  provision  primarily  for  the  regular  training  of  the  clergy  and 
choristers,  opened  their  doors  to  such  of  the  laity  as  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  them. 


school  system”  as  essentially  American,  and  upon  “free  schools”  as  altogether  un- 
English  ;  and  surprising,  perhaps,  to  others  who  know  that,  when  special  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  make  a  study  of  foreign  educational  systems,  America,  no  less  than 
Germany  and  France,  —  nay,  even  more  than  Germany  and  France,  —  was  the  object  of 
special  reference  and  report.  But  if  we  investigate  closely  the  mutual  relation  between 
the  past  histories  of  America  and  England  from  an  educational  point  »>f  view,  we  shall,  I 
feel  sure,  become  convinced  of  the  fact  that  America  learned  much  from  England  long 
before  England  had  anything  to  learn  from  America  ;  and  that  the  growth  of  this  Amer- 
ican  ideal,  which  has  shown  such  vigorous  development  through  the  centuries  that  have 
followed  the  settlement  of  the  English,  must  be  traced  through  the  centuries  that  pre* 
ceded  that  settlement. 

At  all  events,  this  is  the  point  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  following  paper  to  try  and 
make  clear. 
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Gradually,  however,  a  wider  provision  began  to  be  made  for  the 
advancement  of  learning  by  the  benefactions  of  bishops  and  other 
nobles  for  the  founding  of  universities  and  colleges  ;  so  that,  from 
the  thirteenth  century  onward,  it  was  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  in  England,  —  of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aber¬ 
deen,  in  Scotland, — and  no  longer  to  the  cathedrals,  that  the  studious 
looked  for  instruction,  thronging  thither  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
in  proportion  as  the  University  teachers  took  a  broader  and  more 
liberal  survey  of  the  field  of  knowledge. 

No  doubt  the  colleges,  like  the  cathedral  schools,  were  founded 
and  endowed  by  episcopal  benefactors  as  a  more  efficient  means  of 
teaching  systematic  theology  and  canon  law.  But  this  change  of 
location  had  no  sooner  taken  place,  when  other  and  wider  ideas  of  the 
scope  of  education  came  to  the  birth,  and  the  new  centers  of  learning 
were  gradually  led  to  an  extension  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry  and 
study, — to  civil  law,  to  arts  (principally  medicine,)  to  metaphysics, 
and,  finally,  to  pure  science.  Then  the  conception  of  education, — not 
as  a  pastime  for  the  gentle  born,  but  as  a  prime  necessity  of  exist¬ 
ence  for  a  whole  people, — not  as  an  indispensable  qualification  for  one 
profession  only,  but  for  all  walks  of  life, — began  to  dawn  upon  the 
English  mind.  I  say  to  dawn  only,  because  four  centuries  have 
passed  over  England  since,  and  she  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  have 
witnessed  the  noon-tide  of  that  day  when  this  high  educational  ideal 
is  accepted,  universally  and  without  reserve. 

For,  first  of  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  word  “  people 
itself  came  only  very  gradually  to  have  the  wide  meaning  which  it 
has  now  in  the  century  of  household  suffrage.  We  hear  of  the  term 
first  in  connection  with  that  new  class  which  was  called  into  exist¬ 
ence  by  the  growth  of  trade  and  commerce.  Like  everybody  else 
outside  the  great  corporation  of  King  and  Landowner,  the  trading 
classes  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  feudal  system  with 
no  personal  liberty  of  body,  and  so  a  fortiori  with  no  right  to  inde¬ 
dependent  thought.  But  when  the  hungry  eye  of  king  and  noble 
fell  upon  their  thrifty  accumulations  and  prosperous  surroundings, 
and  demanded  aids  and  subsidies,  they  felt  at  length  their  hour  was 
come;  they  pressed  the  acknowledgment  of  their  claim  to  rights  and 
liberties  with  success  ;  they  secured  a  voice  in  the  parliament  of  the 
nation ;  they  found  that  by  tightening  their  purse-strings  they  could 
largely  dictate  the  national  policy.  It  was  these, — the  middle  classes 
as  we  now  call  them, — who,  when  they  had  reached  their  position  of 
comparative  political  independence,  came  to  realize  the  value  of  in¬ 
tellectual  independence  also,  and  so  came  to  feel  the  need  of  educa- 
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tion,  or  were  offered  facilities  for  it  by  those  far-seeing  ones  who  thu« 
early  recognized  that  they  “  must  educate  their  masters.”  But  the 
artisan  and  the  laborer, — the  working-classes  as  we  now  call  them,— 
were  serfs  and  hinds,  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water; 
and,  as  such,  being  insignificant  politically  and  socially,  were  not 
even  reckoned  among  the  ‘  people”  of  England, — were  certainly  not 
present  to  the  consciousness  of  even  the  most  enlightened  statesman 
or  most  benevolent  churchman  when  considering  the  educational 
needs  of  the  community.’  In  fact,  the  wider  educational  conception 
has  grown  only  with  the  growth  of  the  wider  political  conception 
attached  to  the  word  “  people.” 

And  very  slow  and  very  late  this  growth  has  been  in  England.  In 
Scotland  and  in  America  the  movement  has  been  a  more  rapid  one, 
both  democratically  and  educationally  ;  but  the  same  holds  good, — 
the  advance  of  the  educational  and  political  franchises  (so  to  speak) 
has  been  very  conspicuously  a  simultaneous  one  in  the  history  of 
these  three  countries;  and  w'e  have  ample  materials  at  hand  fOr  the 
"broad  induction  that,  as  regards  the  English-speaking  races,  at  least, 
the  extension  of  education  is  ahvays  the  immediate  consequence  of  tJu 
extension  of  political  power, 

I  can  only  touch  upon  a  small  portion  of  the  great  field  of  inquiry 
opened  out  to  us  by  this  proposition.  I  shall  try  to  show  how  that 
mighty  tidal-wave  of  knowledge  that  flowed  by  us  in  the  sixteenth 
century, — and  which  was  as  much  the  result  of  the  great  intellectual 
revolution  known  as  the  Renaissance  as  the  recent  tidal-wave  felt  on 
the  shores  of  Ceylon  was  of  the  eruption  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,— 
how  that  knowledge-wave,  I  say,  was  affected  by  the  action  of  the 
current  political  wave  of  the  times  that  followed.  The  well  known 
phenomenon  that  two  waves  meeting  in  “  opposite  phases  ”  neutralize 
.each  other,  but,  meeting  in  “  the  same  phase,”  produce  a  w'ave  of 
double  the  height,  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  history  of  my  subject; 
.and  a  comparison  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  three  countries 
I  have  named,  its  vicissitudes  and  its  triumphs,  not  only  bears  out  this 
.analogy  but  inconte.stably  proves  that  the  wave  of  political  e.xclusive- 
ness  has  always  met  the  wave  of  education  in  opposite  phase, — 
checking,  reducing,  limiting,  or  destroying  the  now  well-recognized 
blessings  that  flow  from  it.  To  prove  this,  let  us  return  and  pick  up 
.the  dropped  thread  of  early  educational  history  in  this  country. 

After  the  substitution  of  colleges  for  cathedral  schools,  experience 


I 


^  The  investigations  of  the  Charity  and  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  a  very  few  schools  indeed  were  founded  and  endowed,  before  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  for  primary  education  alone,  and  even  these  seem  to  have  been  speedily  appro* 
priated  by  the  middle-classes. 
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soon  showed  both  to  teachers  and  students  that  substantial  progress 
was  impossible  in  the  presence  of  the  serious  ignorance  of  those  who 
entered  at  the  universities.  It  happened  that,  just  at  this  time, 
the  movement  against  the  church  which  compelled  Edward  III. 
(137O  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  parliament  by  taking  the  Lord 
Chancellorship  from  the  great  ecclesiastic  William  of  Wykeham, 
had  set  its  current  strongly  in  the  direction  of  separating  the  clerical 
and  secular  functions.  And  so  the  remedy  for  the  prevailing  igno¬ 
rance  was  found,  not  in  going  back  and  removing  the  decayed  and 
decaying  cathedral  and  monastic  schools,  but  by  a  new  departure 
altogether.  This  new  departure  in  educational  matters  took  the 
form  of  the  founding  of  schools  at  some  main  centers  of  population, 
where  grammatical  instruction,  preparatory  to  the  University,  might 
be  given  to  scholars  of  tenderer  years  ;  and  this,  not  on  the  strictly 
professional  lines  of  a  clerical  school,  training  for  ecclesiastical  func¬ 
tions,  great  or  small,  but  on  as  broad  and  unprofessional  and  untech- 
nical  a  basis  as  learned  men  then  knew  how  to  make  it. 

As  notable  instances  of  this,  we  may  cite  the  action  of  the  great 
Bishop  William  of  Wykeham,  who  founded  his  school  of  Winchester 
College  in  1387  as  a  feeder  to  his  New  College  at  Oxford,  which  he 
had  founded  a  few  years  before  ;  also  of  Henry  VI.,  who,  in  1446, 
built  and  endowed  King’s  College  at  Eton,  to  serve  as  an  auxiliary  to 
King’s  College  at  Cambridge,  founded  by  his  royal  charter  in  1441. 
Now  the  schools,  of  which  these  two  are  samples,  and,  indeed,  nearly 
all  those  founded  in  the  next  century  under  the  impulse  of  the 
“Revival  of  Learning,”  gave  a  gratuitous,  or  almost  gratuitous,  edu¬ 
cation.  But  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  jnferred  that,  where  this  was 
the  case,  education  was  given,  or  was  intended  to  be  given,  to  “  the 
poor,” — i.  e.,  the  laboring  classes  whom  we  so  often  think  of  under 
that  designation.  The  statutes  of  Eton  College,  for  instance,  after 
laying  down  instructions  for  the  gratuitous  boarding,  lodging,  and 
education  of  the  king’s  scholars,  makes  a  special  and  peculiar  pro¬ 
vision,  over  and  above  this,  for  thirteen  poor  youths,  who  were  to 
wait  in  Hall  and  upon  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  and  to  be  instructed 
till  twenty-five  years  of  age,  when  they  might  be  fit  to  take  Holy 
Orders.  But  this  scheme  for  keeping  up  a  supply  of  young  servi¬ 
tors,  who  were  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  “  inferior  clergy  ”  when 
they  grew  up,  seemed  to  present  difficulties,  and  was  accordingly 
never  acted  upon.  Again,  St.  Paul’s  School,  founded  by  Dean  Colet 
in  1512  to  give  //w  education  to  153  children,  makes  recognition  of 
the  claims  of  indigent  talent  amongst  the  lower  orders  by  providing, 
in  addition,  a  school-place  for  “  one  poor  scholar.” 
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But  even  when  the  term  “  poor  ”  is  found  in  connection  with  the 
charters  of  these  early  schools,  it  did  not,  as  a  rule,  connote  what  we 
usually  understand  by  the  term ;  i.  e„  the  weekly-wages  class,  —  the 
journeyman,  artisan,  laborer,  plowman,  and  the  like.* 

The  sum  and  substance  of  my  investigations  into  this  portion  of 
educational  history  points  indubitably  to  these  two  conclusions: 
First,  that  the  earliest  foundation-schools  of  this  country  were  in¬ 
tended,  principally,  for  the  middle  or  trading  classes  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  instruction,  together  with,  in  some  schools,  board  and  lodging, 
was  gratuitous.  Here,  then,  we  are  led  to  ask  the  question :  On 
what  principle  did  founders  and  benefactors  act  when  they  thus  made 
a  free  gift  to  those  who  could  well  afford  to  pay,  in  part  at  least,  for 
the  benefit  received  ?  How  was  it  that  no  dread  of  demoralizing,  of 
pauperizing,  was  before  their  eyes  ?  How  was  it  that  they  had  never 
heard  of,  or,  at  all  events,  heard  of  only  to  reject  the  theory, — raised 
of  late  by  some  to  the  dignity  of  an  educational  axiom, — that  people 
only  value  what  they  pay  for,  or  value  a  thing  only  in  proportion  to 
what  they  pay  for  it  ^  How  came  it  to  pass,  I  ask,  that,  whether  it 
was  a  monarch  like  Henry  VI,,  a  bishop  like  Wykeman,  or  a  dean 
like  Colet ;  whether  it  was  a  city  knight  like  Sutton  at  Charterhouse, 
a  grocer  like  Sherreff  at  Rugby,  or  a  yeoman  like  Lyon  at  Harrow, 
yet  they,  one  and  all,  —  without  concert  or  conference,  without  pres¬ 
sure  from  league  or  caucus,  —  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  they 
founded  a  school,  —  even  a  school  for  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  to  the  sons  of  comparatively  well-to-do  people, — it  ought  to 
be  a  free  school  ? 

To  my  mind  there  is  only  one  way  of  accounting  for  this.  These 

1  Striking  evidence  confirmatory  of  this  has  come  to  my  hand  from  the  publication  of 
the  Register  of  Merchant  Taylor’s  School  from  1562  to  the  present  day,  recently  compiled 
by  an  old  scholar  and  school  fellow  of  mine.  Rev.  C.  Robinson.  Merchant  Taylors’ 
school  is  not  strictly  an  endowed  school,  as  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  is  not  defrayed 
out  of  any  special  funds  devised  in  trust  for  the  School  to  the  City  Company  whose  name 
it  bears  (as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  under  the  Mercer’s  Company),  but  is  de¬ 
frayed  out  of  the  general  income  of  the  Company,  which  has,  of  its  own  free  will,  annu¬ 
ally,  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  school,  charged  itself  with  the  sum  required.  Our 
main  argument  will  not,  therefore,  be  weakened  by  finding  a  slight  departure,  as  we  do 
here,  from  the  principle  of  entirely  gratuitous  education.  The  original  statutes  set  forth 
that,  out  of  250  scholars  in  all,  too  only  were  to  be  taught  free  on  the  ground  of  being 
''poor  men's  sons  ”  ;  50  were  to  be  charged  2s.  (yi.  a  quarter,  and  too,  5^.  a  quarter. 

Now,  turning  to  the  Register  to  see  what  class  of  persons  were  there  considered  to  be 
"  poor  men,”  what  do  we  find  ?  The  very  first  entry  of  admissions  taken  verbatim  from 
the  Company’s  books  is  as  follows  ; 

“  Fyrste  Oct.  1562.  Samuel  Fisher  son  of  Jhon  Fisher,  mynister,  is  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  C  schollers  that  are  appointed  to  be  taught  freely  within  ye  Schole.” 

Then  follow  the  names  of  other  boys  together  with  the  names  of  their  fathers,  and  the 
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founders  of  schools  were  something  more  than  men  of  great  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  learning, — they  were  also  men  of  great  good  sense.  They 
knew  that  they  were  in  advance  of  their  times  in  their  educational 
theories.  Feeling, — and  being  the  exception  in  feeling, — how  impor¬ 
tant,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  the  diffusion  of  education  among 
the  ignorant  middle  classes  was,  motives  of  patriotism  led  them  to 
become  missionaries  of  education  ;  and,  like  true  missionaries,  they 
were  conscious  that  the  new  gospel  must  be  offered  “  without  money 
and  without  price,” — like  that  other  and  greater  Gospel, — if  converts 
were  to  be  made  of  an  unwilling,  prejudiced,  and  misbelieving  world. 

When  the  church  required  for  its  dignity,  stability,  and  order,  a 
continuous  supply  of  learned  bishops  and  priests,  and  of  carefully 
trained  organists  and  choristers,  each  episcopal  “  cathedra  ”  had  its 
cathedral  school,  and  education  and  instruction  were  offered  free  to 
all  who  would  resort  to  them.  So,  when  far-seeing  and  patriotic  men 
felt  that  the  nation  required  for  the  due  discharge  of  its  growing 
responsibilities,  for  the  perfecting  of  its  more  elaborate  organization, 
local  and  imperial,  a  continued  supply  of  able  men  to  serve  her  in 
Parliament  and  Privy  Council,  at  the  Universities  and  in  the  Profes¬ 
sions,  in  the  discharge  of  multifarious  executive  functions  in  county 
and  in  borough,  they  founded  the  grammar  schools  in  the  populous 
towns,  and  provided  that  the  best  education  they  knew  of  should  be 
given  to  all  comers  gratuitously .  You  cannot  get  people  to  pay  for 
what  they  do  not  desire.  No  desire  existed  in  this  case.  A  new  de¬ 
sire  had  to  be  created.  Disciples  had  to  be  obtained,  who,  in  their 
turn,  might  become  its  apostles  in  the  homes  of  noble  and  squire,  of 
franklin,  yeoman,  and  burgess.  And  Wisdom  was  justified  of  these 

Trade-guilds  of  which  the  latter  were  members.  But  the  high  position  of  these  City- 
guilds  in  the  i6th  century,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  cadets  of  noble  and  gentle  families 
frequently  entered  the  ranks  of  commerce,  and  were  enrolled  as  freemen  of  City  Com¬ 
panies,  makes  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  of  the  scholars*  fathers,  who  are 
described  as  vintners,  grocers,  merchant  tailors,  salters,  leather  sellers,  etc.,  were  not  ac¬ 
tually,  or  actively,  engaged  in  the  trades  to  which  they  are  assigned  in  the  Register. 

Curious  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  absence  of  such  poverty  among  these  “  poor 
men’s  sons  ”  as  would  be  prevalent  among  the  laboring  classes  of  the  time  is  furnished  by 
the  fact  that,  —  according  to  a  rule  which  survived  in  full  foice  down  to  my  own  school 
days,  —  every  scholar  at  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  —  and  the  same  was  the  case  at  the 
wholly-free  school  of  St.  Paul’s,  —  had  to  come  provided  with  “  wax  candles  ”  at  the  cost 
ot  his  friends,  and  “at  ncje  time  of  the  yere ’’ — so  runs  the  statute, — “shall  they  use 
tallow  candles  in  no  wise,  but  wax  candles  only.’’  Now,  when  we  consider  that  these 
schools  are  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  that  they  met  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
and  broke  up  at  five  in  the  evening,  in  winter  well  as  in  the  summer,  it  will  be  plain 
that,  even  though  the  lamp  of  knowledge  might  burn  gratuitously,  the  wax  candle  must 
have  been  a  considerable  item  in  the  cost  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  would  generally 
have  exlcuded  those  that  we  should  designate  as  “the  poor,’’ even  granting  that  it  was 
not  originally  intended  that  they  should  be  excluded. 
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children  of  hers.  The  blessings  of  education  were  speedily  recog. 
nized.  The  desire,  once  created  and  fostered  in  the  breast  of  a  few, 
eventually  gathered  force  and  spread.  The  bribe  and  bait  of  free 
education  became  less  and  less  necessary  every  day.  The  schools 
were  thronged  with  eager  candidates  for  admission.  Then  came  the 
time  for  the  imposition  of  fees  ;  the  price  rose  with  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  ;  and  thus,  gradually,  as  we  know,  the  College  of  Eton  opened 
its  doors  to  its  “  Oppidans,”  Westminister  to  its  “  Pensioners,”  and 
Shrewsbury  to  its  “Aliens,” — scholars  who  were  admitted  by  the  side 
of  the  free  scholars  on  payment  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  education. 
Some  schools,  like  Merchant  Taylors’,  demanded  a  moderate  payment 
from  all  alike ;  others,  like  St.  Paul’s,  and  King  Edward’s  School, 
Birmingham,  remained  free  schools  till  quite  recent  times  ;  while  a 
few,  such  as  Harrow,  were  gradually  made  so  costly  as  to  become  ex¬ 
clusively  the  schools  of  the  rich. 

Such  is  the  history  of  .school-fees.  It  is  all-important  to  remember 
that  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
schools  of  England  were,  almost  without  exception,  free  schools. 
But’,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  schemes  of  education  an¬ 
terior  to  the  Reformation  did  not  reach, — even  where  they  may  have 
been  intended  to  reach, — the  laboring  classes  and  “  poor”  folk  gen¬ 
erally,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  educational  history  of  that 
period  marks  a  notable  extension  of  educational  facilities,  both  later¬ 
ally  in  range  of  subjects,  and  vertically  downward  both  in  the  age 
and  rank  of  the  recipients.  To  this  extension  the  “  Revival  of 
Learning  ”  and  the  “  Reformation,”  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  gave  a  further  and  more  power¬ 
ful  impulse,  and  the  fashion  of  founding  grammar  schools  made 
rapid  progress. 

The  young  scholarly  Edward  VI.  gave  royal  countenance  to  the 
movement,  under  inspiration  from  the  able  scholars  of  the  New 
Learning  who  instructed  him  ;  and  by  their  advice,  pledged  as  they 
were  to  the  principles  of  both  movements,  the  lands  of  the  secular 
and  religious  houses,  chantries,  and  guilds,  which  his  father  had  con¬ 
fiscated,  were  restored  for  national  uses  to  education  instead  of  to 
religion.  So  that,  although  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
exercised  a  momentary  disturbing  influence  upon  the  resources  of 
education  accessible  to  the  people,  yet  the  part  taken  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  a  small  degree,  and  by  his  son  Edward  VI.  in  a  greater  degree,  in 
endowing  schools  out  of  the  forfeited  lands,  brought  new  educational 
life  to  many  provincial  towns  hitherto  destitute  of  all  educational  ap¬ 
pliances.  King  Edward’s  views  were  seconded  by  his  sister  Eliza- 
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beth,  who  founded  Westminster,  and  by  many  private  benefactors  in 
her’sand  the  succeedin'^  reigns  ;  by  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Company, 
who  founded  their  famous  schools  in  London,  and  Great  Crosby,  near 
Liverpool  ;  by  Lyon,  Sherreff,  and  Harpur,  the  founders  respectively 
of  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Bedford. 

Let  us  here  pause  to  take  note  of  the  veritable  revolution  which 
this  founding  of  the  grammar  schools  worked  throughout  the  country. 
First  and  foremost  it  opened  the  sources  of  ordinary  secular  knowl¬ 
edge  more  than  ever  to  the  middle  classes  of  the  nation.  It  imbued 
the  great  tradimr  classes  of  this  great  trading  nation  from  their  early 
years,  with  the  habits  of  intellectual  e.xertion  and  inquiry.  It  re 
released ’learning  from  the  church  authority  exercised  by  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  teaching  m  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries  ;  it  reduced  within 
moderate  limits  the  authority,  long  fostered  in  the  universities,  of 
that  Aristotelian  philosophy  which  was  as  narrowing  and  unfruitful 
as  the  dogmatic  theology  which  shared  with  it  the  power  to  enthrall 
the  human  mind.  “  The  method  of  teaching  in  the  grammar  schools,” 
says  Dean  Merivale,*  “was  freed  at  once  from  all  such  imperious  pre¬ 
scriptions.”  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Set  a  lad  down  with  a  book 
of  Virgil  or  Homer  before  him,  and  place  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary 
in  his  hands,  and  direct  him  to  make  out  the  meaning  for  himself, 
and  you  at  once  introduce  him  to  the  deep  mysteries  of  independent 
research,  individual  responsibility,  and  private  judgment.  He  must 
learn  for  himself,  and  judge  for  himself.  He  has  become  free  to  in¬ 
quire,  to  compare,  and  to  determine,  —  nay,  he  is  commanded  to  do 
so.  Here  is  an  entirely  novel  experience  in  the  intellectual  history 
of  the  race.  The  boy  is  no  longer  in  intellectual  swaddling-clothes, 
bound  to  absorb  only  the  food  prepared  for  him  by  other  hands,  as 
an  infant  sucking  out  of  a  bottle.  He  is  now  a  free  intellectual  agent. 
Confidence  in  his  own  decisions  grows  apace  as  he  solves  the  ever- 
recurring  problem  of  interpreting  the  unknown  by  the  known  ;  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  words,  sentences,  and  idioms  of  a  strange  language  into 
the  corresponding  phraseology  of  his  own  tongue.  He  feels,  of 
course,  day  by  day,  as  he  plods  along,  “  the  advantage  of  having  a 
master,  as  guide  and  teacher  over  him  to  supply  his  deficiences  and 
help  him  over  difficulties  ;  but  still  grappling  with  his  task  he  comes 
more  and  more  to  feel  that  it  is  with  his  own  grammar  and  with  his 
own  dictionary,  after  all,  that  he  gains  the  victory.  Now  what  grand 
intellectual  training  this  is  !  The  young  scholar  thus  goes  forth  from 
school  accustomed  to  use  his  own  personal  judgment.  He  has  thus 

*Inan  address  to  the  Historical  Section  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  deliv¬ 
ered  at  Bedford,  1882. 
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acquired  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  his  Greek,  and  he  knows  how 
he  acquired  it.  Shall  he  not  go  on  in  the  strength  of  that  success, 
and  apply  to  all  other  matters  of  intellectual  interest  that  now  solicit 
his  riper  judgment  the  same  process  of  thinking  and  deciding  for 
himself.^  The  Reformation  had  but  just  now  declared  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  the  greatest  of  all  intellectual  concerns, — the 
pursuit  of  religious  knowledge.  Though  it  had  not  left  him  without 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters  to  guide,  encourage,  and  persuade,  it 
had  finally  conceded  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual  learner  the 
duty  of  working  out  his  own  salvation  by  the  reasoning  power  which 
God  had  given  him.  The  grammar  schools  taught  English  school¬ 
boys  to  cultivate  from  the  first  that  independence  of  judgment  in 
secular  matters  which  they  must  ultimately  e.xercise  on  their  own 
responsibility  in  religious.  And  the  teaching  of  the  grammar  schools 
soon  made  itself  manifest.  The  boy  became  the  father  of  the  man. 
The  same  generation  of  Englishmen  which  had  worked  its  way 
through  grammar  and  synta.x  into  Virgil  and  Homer,  by  the  strength 
of  its  own  skill  and  will,  grew  up  to  examine  boldly  and  confidently 
all  the  mysteries  of  religious  sanctions  and  systems,  and  all  the  knotty 
points  of  political  thought  and  speculation.” 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  generation  to  whom  this  new 
revelation  of  its  powers,  its  rights,  its  duties,  was  thus  somewhat 
suddenly  made,  rushed  with  some  precipitation  upon  problems,  many 
of  which  we  know  to  be  unsolvable ;  others  of  which  an  easy-going 
world,  satisfied  with  itself,  w'ould  willingly  leave  unsolved.  Freedom 
of  thought  played  round  venerable  institutions,  ecclesiastical  and 
secular,  and  time-honored  doctrines,  theological  and  social.  People 
began  to  question  the  hitherto  undisturbed  and  unquestioned  prerog¬ 
atives  of  kings  and  prelates,  of  monarchies  and  churches,  and,  to  the 
great  alarm  of  those  in  possession,  proceeded  to  brandish  the  charter 
of  their  newly-found  intellectual  liberties  in  the  face  of  old  tradition 
and  established  authority. 

The  whole  country  moved  rapidly  forward  under  the  impulse  of 
this  movement,  and,  for  a  time,  the  political  and  educational  waves 
were  in  “  the  same  phase,”  and  contributed  sympathetic  energy  to 
each  other  ;  but  only  for  a  time.  Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  a  reaction  set  in  ;  repression,  persecution,  the  arm  of  the 
law,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  was  called  into  exercise  against  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  further  reforms  ;  and  the  outlook  appeared  so  gloomy  and 
hopeless  that  many  of  the  most  earnest  and  thoughtful  of  that  gen¬ 
eration  preferred  to  seek  in  a  strange  land  a  release  from  the  re 
ligious  and  intellectual  fetters  that  bound  them,  ever  closer  and 
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closer,  at  home.  Hence  came,  from  small  beginnings,  that  great 
movement  toward  the  continent  of  the  West  which  was  pregnant 
with  such  mighty  results  in  the  future. 

But,  before  we  follow  the  course  of  educational  history  thither,  it 
will  be  good  for  us  to  complete  our  survey  of  its  course  in  England. 
It  must  not  be  imagined  that,  in  such  a  time  of  active  human  in¬ 
terest  as  the  si.xteenth  century,  the  mental  condition  of  the  poor  did 
not  attract  the  attention  and  c.\cite  the  sympathy  of  benevolent  peo¬ 
ple.  In  fact,  the  laboring  classes,  both  in  town  and  country,  were 
often  in  the  minds  of  the  advisers  of  Henry  and  Edward  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  when  suggesting  schemes  for  the  application  of  endowments  to 
education.  An  incident  in  the  life  of  Cranmer  mentioned  by  his 
biographer,  Strype,  illustrates  not  only  the  prevailing  conservative 
feeling  of  the  time  on  this  question,  but  also  the  advance  toward  the 
education  of  these  classes  which  the  more  enlightened  were  prepared 
to  take.  “  It  came  to  pass,”  says  Strype,  “  that  when  they  should 
elect  the  children  of  the  grammar  school,” — i.  c\,  the  King’s  School 
newly  converted  out  of  the  confiscated  endowments  of  the  monastery 
and  cathedral  school  of  Canterbury, — “  there  were  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  more  than  one  or  two  who  would  have  none  admitted  but 
sons  or  younger  brothers  of  gentlemen,”  urging  that  “  husbandmen’s 
children  were  more  meet  for  the  plow  and  to  be  artificers  than  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  place  of  the  learned  sort ;  .  .  .  for  we  have  as  much 

need  of  plowmen  as  of  any  other  state,  and  all  sorts  of  men  may  not 
go  to  school.”  To  which  Cranmer  replied:  “  I  grant  much  of  your 
meaning  herein  as  needful  in  a  commonwealth  ;  but  yet  utterly  to 
exclude  the  plowman’s  son  and  the  poor  man’s  son  from  the  benefit 
of  learning  ...  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Almighty  God  should 
not  be  at  liberty  to  bestow  his  great  gifts  of  grace  upon  any  person, 
nor  nowhere  else  but  as  we  and  other  men  shall  appoint  them  to  be 
employed,  according  to  our  fancy,  and  not  according  to  His  most 
godly  will  and  pleasure,  who  giveth  His  gifts  both  of  learning  and 
all  other  perfections  in  all  sciences  unto  all  kinds  and  states  of  peo¬ 
ple  indifferently.  Even  so  doth  He  many  times  withdraw  from  them 
and  their  posterity  again  those  beneficial  gifts  if  they  be  not  thank¬ 
ful.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  if  the  gentleman’s  son  be  apt  to  learning, 

let  him  be  admitted  ;  if  not  apt,  let  the  poor  man’s  child  that  is  apt 
enter  his  room.”  *  In  many  cases  private  individuals  left  funds  for 
primary  schools,  or  made  provision  for  the  education  of  mechanics 
and  laborers  alongside  of  a  wider  scheme  aimed  to  be  a  preparation 
for  the  universities  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  philanthropists  who 


^Quoted  from  Report  of  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  ;  vol.  i.,  p.  122. 
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advocated  these  theories  were  in  advance  of  their  age,  and  met  with 
only  the  feeblest  response  from  it ;  the  prevailing  opinion  was  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  extension  of  education  to  the  laboring  population, 
who  themselves  neither  felt  the  want  of  it  nor  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  for  it. 

The  seventeenth  century  came,  to  find  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Revival  of  Learning  had  largely  burnt  itself  out,  and  the  Reformation 
movement  had  already  crystallized  itself  into  the  shape  into  which 
Acts  of  Uniformity,  Courts  of  High  Commission,  and  the  almost 
papal  infallibility  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  sovereigns  had  moulded  it. 
The  theory  that  every  man  should  be  able  to  read  the  Bible  in  his 
own  tongue  had  ceased  to  be  prominent  in  the  preachings  of  the 
church  authorities,  who  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  fixed  and 
established  doctrines,  and  found  that  the  free  play  of  thought  round 
an  open  Bible  encouraged, — nay,  invited, — difference  and  dissent. 
Thus  a  sensible  weakening  of  the  downward  educational  movement 
became  apparent.  “  The  schools  in  town  and  village  were  put  more 
and  more  under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  schoolmasters  were  re¬ 
quired  to  be  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  strict  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  their  orthodoxy ;  while  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
writing  and  purely  secular  subjects  in  the  parochial  schools  (such  as 
they  were)  became  subordinate  to  instruction  in  the  catechism  and 
to  going  to  church  to  hear  sermons.”  '  The  schools  of  a  higher 
grade  also  felt  the  depressing  influence  of  the  time,  and  the  flow  of 
money  and  lands,  which  had  set  toward  the  endowment  of  grammar 
schools  to  the  extent  of  twice  as  many  per  annum  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  as  compared  with  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  again  ebbed  per¬ 
ceptibly.  There  was  a  dead  calm.  No  breath  of  public  opinion 
came  to  stir  the  stagnant  atmosphere  which  pervaded  the  Board-rooms 
of  corporations,  chapters,  and  other  governing  bodies  of  endowed 
schools.  No  one  cared  to  see  the  curriculum  modified  so  as  to  meet 
changed  needs  or  more  enlightened  educational  views.  The  schools 
were  neglected  and  fell  into  decay.  In  many  cases  the  funds  were 
misappropriated,  or  the  trust  grossly  abused. 

As  we  enter  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  that  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  dynastic  and  constitutional  questions  by  the  advent  of 
the  Brunswicks  came  upon  a  nation  earnestly  longing  for  rest,  and 
thankful  at  having  found  it.  All  desire  for  reform  was  exhausted 
and  satisfied.  Commerce  increased  at  enormous  strides ;  land  rose 
in  value  ;  labor  was  plentiful  ;  everybody  prospered  ;  and,  under  such 
optimistic  conditions,  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  wit- 


*  Francis  Adams  ;  The  Elementary  School  Contest. 
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nessed  a  profound  political  torpor,  out  of  which  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  destined  to  be  the  rudest  awakening.  True, 
a  cry  was  raised  more  than  once  in  the  century  that  mendicancy, 
brutality,  and  lawlessness  were  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent ; 
and  that  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  “  lower  orders,”  and  the  absence 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  their  betters  to  ameliorate  their  condition, 
were 'largely  responsible  for  the  insecurity  of  which  such  a  state  of 
things  was  increasingly  ominous.  Once  again  benevolent  people 
came  forward  with  funds,  and  what  is  known  as  the  Parochial  Charity 
School  was  the  outcome  of  the  movement.  But  these  schools  soon 
earned  a  doubtful  reputation  for  pretentious  inefficiency.  Board  and 
lodging,  and  other  eleemosynary  advantages,  —  blue  coats  and  red 
cloaks,  yellow  caps  and  green  breeches,  —  the  staring  livery  alike  of 
the  donors’  pride  and  the  recipients’  humility, —  were  distributed 
together  with  an  education  studiously  adapted  to  keep  down  the  re¬ 
cipients  to  the  station  of  life  which  the  donors  thought  fit  for  them. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  on  this  subject  is  admirably  expressed 
by  the  words  which  Dickens  put  into  the  mouth  of  that  eminently 
typical  Philistine,  Mr.  Dombey.  Mr.  Dombey,  you  will  recollect, 
had  decided  to  do  a  magnanimous  act  of  inexpensive  benevolence 
toward  the  nurse  of  little  Paul,  by  obtaining  for  her  son  a  nomina¬ 
tion  to  a  “charity  school,”  and  Richards,  the  nurse  aforesaid,  is 
called  into  that  grandiose  presence  and  thus  addressed  :  “  I  am  far 
from  being  friendly  to  what  is  called  by  persons  of  leveling  senti¬ 
ments,  general  education.  But  it  is  necessary  that  the  inferior 
classes  should  continue  to  be  taught  to  know  their  position,  and  to 
conduct  themselves  properly.  So  far  I  approve  of  education.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  power  of  nominating  a  child  on  the  foundation  of  an  ancient 
establishment  called  (from  a  worshipful  company)  the  Charitable 
Grinders,  where  not  only  is  a  wholesome  education  bestowed  upon 
the  scholars,  but  where  a  dress  and  badge  is  likewise  provided  for 
them,  I  have  nominated  your  eldest  son  to  an  existing  vacancy,” 

But  even  these  educational  doles  excited  some  hostility  on  the  score 
of  their  danger  to  the  existing  social  order  of  “  upper  ”  and  “  lower  ” 
classes,  and  there  were  large  numbers  of  influential  persons  in  church 
and  state  who  assented  (though  not  perhaps  with  equal  cynicism)  to 
the  dictum  of  Mandcville,*  that,  “  in  a  free  nation,  where  slaves  are 
not  allowed  of,  the  surest  wealth  consists  in  a  multitude  of  laborious 
poor  ;  and  to  make  poverty  happy  and  people  easy  under  the  meanest 
circumstances,  it  is  requisite  that  great  numbers  of  them  should  be 
ignorant  as  well  as  poor.”  On  the  other  hand,  later  on  in  the  cent- 

'  Quoted  by  Adams  :  The  Elementary  School  Contest. 
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ury,  Adam  Smith  preached,*  and  was  the  first  of  Englishmen  to 
preach,  the  paramount  importance  of  compulsory  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  nation  went  on  in  complacent  optimism  and  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  of  rigorous  repression  toward  the  “  lower  orders  ”  until 
it  was  startled  out  of  it  by  the  French  Revolution.  Henceforward, 
“  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  became  a  distinct  and  avowed  article  of 
political  faith  amongst  large  classes  in  this  country.”  It  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  Mr.  Whitbread’s  Bill  for  Universal  Education  of  the  Poor 
in  1807,  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  eventually 
thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Wordsworth’s  eloquent  appeal 
to  British  lawgivers  (^Excursion,  book  i.\.,)  appeared  in  1814,  just  at 
the  time  when  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  made  it  at  last  possible  for 
a  domestic  question  to  obtain  a  hearing.  Joseph  Lancaster  and 
Andrew  Bell  were  the  earliest  practical  educationists  of  the  Second 
Revival  whose  voices  were  listened  to.  Brougham  and  Russell  took 
a  far-seeing  statesman’s  part  in  agitating  the  question  of  the  hour  on 
the  platform  and  in  the  ”  venerable  halls”  of  British  lawgivers.  But 
still  that  hour  lingered  ;  still  the  lawgivers  “  refused  to  echo  the  sub¬ 
lime  decree.”  Not  until  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  had  further  strength¬ 
ened  the  political  influence  of  the  people  did  Parliament  make  any 
definite  recognition  of  the  state  duty  of  maintaining  primary  schools ; 
and  not  until  the  later  Reform  Act  of  1867  had  brought  the  suffrage 
in  large  measure  down  to  the  masses  themselves  did  England  wit¬ 
ness  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  long  struggle  for  her  educa- 
cational  ideal, — a  state-supported  system  of  primary  education. 

Thus  far  England.  But  in  America  things  took  a  different  turn; 
how  different,  we  must  go  back  to  the  sixteenth  century  to  see.  The 
particular  point  at  which  the  Reformation  movement  was  arrested  in 
England  was  more  or  less  of  an  accident.  Not  that  anything  is  really 
accidental  in  history  ;  but  what  I  mean  to  convey  is,  that  the  Refor¬ 
mation  stood  still,  not  in  obedience  to  any  finality  or  completeness  in 
the  logical  position,  — quA  religious  reform,  — arrived  at,  but  rather 
under  pressure  from  opposing  political  influences  which  it  had  not 
itself  created,  and  for  which  it  was  in  no  way  responsible.  The 
Reformation  came  to  a  stand-still  just  where  the  fiat  of  a  sovereign 
who  was  politically  absolute  chose  to  say  that  it  should  ;  and  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  embodied  the  ecclesiastical  thus-far-and-no-farther  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  As  is  well  known,  the  objectors  to  the  status  quo 
ultimately  ranged  themselves, — at  least,  the  vast  majority  of  them,— 

^  For  a  very  small  expense  the  public  can  facilitate,  can  encourage,  and  can  even  impose 
upon  almost  the  whole  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  acquiring  those  most  essential  parts 
ol  education  ( viz.,  to  read,  write,  and  account ).” — Adam  Smith  :  Wealth  of  Nations;  ii.,  368. 
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under  two  denominations,  the  Independent  and  the  Presbyterian. 
The  former,  who  were  the  opponents  of  all  hierarchies  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  organizations  whatsoever,  and  who  laid  down  the  novel  prin¬ 
ciple  that  each  congregation  should  be  a  church  in  itself,  were 
naturally  the  first  to  feel  the  strong  arm  of  repression.  The  Pres¬ 
byterians,  however,  were  not  so  much  dissenters  as  reformers,  and 
sought  only  to  make  the  church,  of  which  they  were  members,  more 
Protestant  and  less  Papistical  in  usages,  ceremonies,  and  doctrines 
than  it  had  been  constituted  by  the  prayer-book  and  articles.  Their 
turn  came  later  on. 

Again,  most  of  the  Independent  congregations  fled  this  country  in 
the  early  part  of  James  I.' s  reign,  and  therefore  before  the  divine-right 
maxims  of  that  sagacious  monarch  had,  in  the  hands  of  his  son, 
brought  the  English  people  face  to  face  with  the  great  struggle  for 
constitutional  government.  The  exodus  of  the  Independents,  then, 
first  to  Holland  and  afterwards  in  the  Mayflower  across  the  Atlantic 
to  Plymouth  in  New  England,  was  dictated,  almost  entirely,  by  re¬ 
ligions  considerations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  e.xodus  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterians,  who  made  their  first  settlements  at  Salem  and  Boston  in 
Massachusetts,  took  place  after  the  aecession  of  Charles  /.,  and,  there¬ 
fore  when  the  country  was  already  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  polit. 
ical  crisis  which  that  king  was  forcing  upon  the  country.  This  latter 
movement  was,  accordingly,  largely  determined  by  politieal  senti¬ 
ments.  The  men  who  took  part  in  it  were  political,  as  well  as  re 
ligious,  reformers. 

And  this  leads  me  to  notice  another  important  point  of  contrast 
between  the  Independent  and  Presbyterian  emigrations,  and  I  wish 
to  do  so  with  some  emphasis,  as  it  has  considerable  bearing  upon 
subsequent  educational  history.  The  Independent  congregations, 
who  became  refugees  from  this  country,  were  drawn  largely  from  the 
small  towns  and  rural  districts.  If  we  can  realize  the  England 
of  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  century,  we  can  see  how 
much  that  implies  of  ignorance,  not  only  of  politics  but  also  of 
“letters.”  Not  that  the  Revival  of  Learning  had  done  nothing  for 
the  small  tradesmen  and  farmers,  the  artisans  and  agricultural  la¬ 
borers.  It  had  given  them  a  Bible  in  their  own  tongue,  and  they  had 
learned  to  read  it,  and  educate  both  the  heart  and  the  imagination  by 
familiarity  with  its  inspiration  and  its  poetry.  But  still  they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  “  poor,”  the  “  unlettered  ”  class.  And  so  it  need  not 
astonish  us  to  find  that,  though  these  (Independent)  Pilgrim  b'athers 
will  be  forever  held  in  veneration  by  Americans  as  the  founders  of 
their  religious  organization,  yet  it  is  not  to  them,  but  to  the  later 
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(Presbyterian)  settlers  in  Massachusetts  that  honor  is  paid  as  the 
founders  of  their  political  and  educational  systems.  For  these  latter 
were  prominent  men  in  this  country  before  they  brought  a  nation  to 
its  birth  in  another.  Many  of  them  had  sat  in  parliament,  and  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  protests  against  illegal  taxation  and  arbi¬ 
trary  government.  Many  of  them  were  wealthy.  There  were  coun 
try  squires,  clergymen,  lawyers,  merchants,  the  relatives  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  day,  among  their  number.  VVinthrop,  the  first 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  country  gentleman  of  good  estate 
in  Suffolk;  the  Vanes  and  Bellinghams  had  been  land-owning  families 
in  England  for  centuries  ;  Eaton,  another  prominent  colonist,  had 
been  English  Minister  at  the  court  of  Denmark. 

Here,  then,  we  are  in  the  very  midst  of  those  cla.sses  of  English 
society  who  (as  I  have  pointed  out)  had  been  reached  by  the  literary, 
as  well  as  the  political,  wave  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  had  come 
under  the  training  of  the  public  schools  and  grammar  schools,  and 
largely  of  the  universities  themselves.  What  a  contrast  here  to  the 
class  of  people  who  generally  compose  the  settlers  in  a  new  country! 
The  number  of  learned  men  among  these  later  Presbyterian  colonists 
of  America  is  certainly  most  extraordinary,  and  it  explains  much  of 
what  has  surprised  Englishmen  since.  It  has  been  said  that  between 
1630  and  1690  there  were  in  New  England  as  many  graduates  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  could  be  found  in  any  population  of  the 
same  size  in  the  mother-country.  An  American  writer  (Mr.  Savage), 
in  his  History  of  New  England,*  asserts  that  during  the  first  part  of 
that  period  there  was  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  a  Cambridge 
graduate  for  every  150  inhabitants,  besides  sons  of  Oxford  not  a 
few.”  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  no  longer  astonishing  that  the 
first  thought  of  such  a  community  of  colonists,  after  establishing  a 
church,  was  to  found  a  school,  in  order  that  (to  quote  the  old  law  of 
Massachusetts)  “learning  might  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  their 
fathers.”  Nor  shall  we  altogether  feel  surprised  that  the  first  school 
set  up  at  Boston, — and  that  within  five  years  of  John  Winthrop’s 
arrival  in  Salem  harbor,  —  should  be  a  school  for  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek,  —  a  school,  in  fact,  on  the  model  of  the  great  public  schools 
of  England  ;  and,  further,  that  in  the  year  following,  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  should  take  from  their  own  treasury  the  funds  with 
which  to  found  a  University  ;  so  that  (as  the  American  historian, 
Tyler,  remarks  *)  “  while  the  tree-stumps  were  as  yet  scarce  weather- 
browned  in  their  earliest  harvest-fields,  and  before  the  nightly  howl 

1  Quoted  from  a  Speech  by  Hon.  Frederick  O.  Prince,  delivered  at  the  Dedication 
of  the  New  Boston  Hfgh  School  Buildings,  1881. 
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of  the  wolf  had  ceased  from  the  outskirts  of  their  village,  they  had 
made  arrangements  by  which,  even  in  that  wilderness,  their  young 
men  could  at  once  enter  upon  the  study  of  Aristotle  and  Thucydides, 
of  Horace  and  Tacitus,  and  the  Hebrew  Bible.” 

Much  is  intelligible  now  which  must  appear  so  unaccountable  to 
those  who  have  fancied  that  the  band  of  small  tradesmen,  farmers, 
and  artisans,  known  as  the  “  Pilgrim  Fathers,”  laid  the  foundations 
of  American  educational  life.  And  yet,  the  more  one  thinks  of  it, 
the  more  remarkable  and  unexpected  does  this  uprearing  of  a  Latin 
school  and  an  old-world  type  of  University  appear,  considering  when 
and  where  it  took  place.  Surrounded,  as  these  exiles  were,  by  the 
realities  of  hard  and  stern  material  conditions  requiring  all  their 
energies, — more  than  all  their  knowledge,  and  an  inordinate  sacrifice 
of  human  life  to  reduce  to  subjection,  yet  their  first  thoughts  were 
directed,  not  to  the  training  of  hand  and  eye,  muscle  and  sinew,  but 
of  brain  ;  and  to  the  humanistic,  rather  than  to  the  realistic,  side  of 
accessible  knowledge.  This  fact,  however,  testifies  to  the  tremendous 
influence  of  the  literary  impulse  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and,  while 
doing  so,  also  affords  us  a  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  that  impulse. 
In  freshly-cleared  backwoods,  where  counter-influences  were  largely 
present,  strong  enough,  one  would  think,  to  destroy  its  action  alto¬ 
gether,  the  phenomenon  is  almost  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in 
England  itself, — the  wave  is,  if  anything,  higher.  Nay,  it  is  higher. 
For,  look  what  these  men  did.  Not  content  with  providing  educa¬ 
tional  machinery  for  the  well-to-do  of  their  community,  they  took  the 
next  step.  As  has  been  well  said,  “  Theirs  was  a  social  structure, 
with  its  corner-stone  resting  on  a  book.”  No  single  member  of  that 
society  could  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  that  book,  and 
of  the  structure  of  society  based  upon  it.  Universal  education  was 
a  universal  necessity.  The  public  sentiment,  born  in  the  old  world, 
but  finding  free  play  for  development  only  in  the  new,  was  strong 
enough  to  lead  at  once  to  the  next  step  in  educational  legislation,  and 
as  early  as  the  year  1649  (J.  c.,  within  twenty  years  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  settlement),  every  New  England  colony  e.xcept  Rhode 
Island  had  made  public  instruction  for  the  whole  population  com¬ 
pulsory  by  law. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  English  settlers  in  America  evolved 
an  Educational  Ideal,  which  embodied  a  system  of  education, 

covering  the  whole  range  of  existing  knowledges,  —  not  only  Latin 
and  Greek  for  the  few,  but  reading  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  the 
many,  —  supported  by  the  taxation  of  the  whole  people,  managed  by 
their  representatives,  and  open  to  all  without  distinction  of  class  and 
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without  school-fee  imposed  upon  the  individual  scholar.  And  they 
did  all  this  because  they  were  what  they  were,  because  their  past 
history  was  what  it  was,  and  because  their  educational  traditions  de¬ 
rived  from  their  former  life  in  England  led  them  whither  it  led  them. 
True,  they  had  no  reserve  funds  with  which  to  endow  their  schools, 
and  were  not  likely  to  have  them,  and  so  they  had  to  cast  about  them 
for  something  to  supply  the  place  of  those  benefactions  with  which 
education  had  been  supported  in  England, — and  they  found  it  in  the 
form  of  appropriations  from  the  common  fund  of  the  community, 
and  not  in  the  shape  of  school  fees.  This  latter  plan  is  the  first 
thing  that  would  occur  to  nineteenth-century  Englishmen  with  their 
traditions  of  later  growth  ;  it  is  the  last  thing  which  would,  or  did, 
occur  to  the  Englishmen  of  the  si.xteenth  century.  However  much 
we  may  have  become  familiar  with  school-fees  since, — so  much  so  as 
to  have  lost  sight  of  the  natural  history  of  their  growth,  and,  in 
preaching  the  nineteenth-century  gospel  of  elementary  education 
for  the  masses,  to  have  gone  counter  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ances¬ 
tors, — it  is  a  fact  that  school-fees  were  as  good  as  unknown  to  English¬ 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century.  And  so  they  did  not,  at  first,  enter 
into  the  school  system  of  the  New  England  settlers. 

Thus  we  see, — as,  if  there  is  any  philosophy  in  history,  we  might 
have  expected  to  see, — that  the  American  common  school  system,  cov¬ 
ering  free  secondary  as  well  as  primary  education,  was  no  abnormal 
phenomenon,  no  new  creation,  but  a  natural  growth  from  antecedent 
experience  and  race-instincts.  This  American  Ideal,  grand  as  it  is  in 
the  breadth  of  its  conception,  noble  in  the  beneficence  of  its  purpose, 
fruitful,  as  it  has  proved  itself  to  be,  of  such  splendid  political,  .social, 
and  material  results  to  fifty  millions  of  people,  was,  after  all,  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  English  Ideal,  only  modified  and  adapted  to  a  new 
environment. 

One  word  more.  Knowing  what  we  now  know  of  the  source  from 
whence  this  mighty  educational  impulse  sprung,  are  we  not  justified 
in  asserting  that  the  development  of  the  same  impulse,  if  it  had  been 
allowed  to  follow  its  natural  course,  would,  in  settled,  civilized  Eng¬ 
land,  have  led  to  similar  provision  for  primary  education  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.?  —  that  the  movement  downwards  would  not  have 
stopped  at  grammar  schools  if  the  political  conditions  here  had  been 
favorable  .?  They  were  favorable  in  America ;  they  were  nearly  as 
favorable  at  the  same  time  in  Scotland  ;  and  therefore  both  these 
countries  secured  for  themselves  a  national  system  of  education  in 
the  seventeenth  century  instead  of  in  the  nineteenth.  It  was  in  the 
air  everywhere,  —  in  England,  no  less  than  in  Scotland  and  in  New 
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England,  —  but  it  was  stifled  here,  and  by  what  ?  Scotland  had  a 
democratic  church  and  an  aristocratic  state,  but  the  former  was 
stronger  than  the  latter  ;  America  had  both  church  and  state  demo¬ 
cratic  ;  England  had  both  church  and  state  based  on  the  principles 
of  political  exclusiveness,  a  d  national  education  became  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  dream  that  for  a  little  time  haunted,  and  then  vanished  alto¬ 
gether  for  a  couple  of  centuries  from,  the  sleeping  brain  of  statesmen 
and  churchmen.  Well  might  the  poet  Wordsworth  (in  the  year  1814) 
cry  aloud,  and  yet  cry  as  in  the  wilderness, — 

“  Oh  !  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm, 

While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  who  are  born  to  serve  her  and  obey; 

Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure 

For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 

The  rudiments  of  letters.” 

England  had  first  to  become  a  democratic  country  before  its  inhab 
itants  could  become  an  educated  people. 

It  was  a  dictum  of  the  philosopher  Bacon  that  “  Knowledge  is 
power.”  No  one  will  deny  that  this  is  true,  in  a  sense.  But  the 
power  of  the  people  came  in  chronological  order  before  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  This  is  the  reading  of  history,  —  the  natural  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  Educational  Ideal.  And,  in  the  presence  of  this  e.\- 
perience,  who  is  there  who  will  say  that  the  converse  of  that  apothegm 
is  not  also  true,  and  that,  in  another  and  equally  pregnant  sense^ 
”  Power  is  knowledge  ”  ? 
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HOW  TO  EDUCATE  CHILDREN  WELL. 

BY  MRS.  HORACE  MANN. 

Education  must  begin  with  the  babe,  to  avoid  all  errors.  Indeed 
it  must  begin  before  the  babe  sees  the  light  of  this  world.  Pre-natal 
conditions  determine  much,  though  not  all  the  conditions.  I  know  a 
child  of  remarkable  power  of  self-control  and  good  temper,  as  well 
as  capacity  of  reasoning,  whose  mother  was  so  terrified  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  child-birth  that  she  and  her  friends  feared  her  child  would 
suffer  mentally  and  physically  ;  indeed  they  were  prepared  to  see  it 
the  victim  of  its  nerves  and  of  unreasoning  terrors.  But  the  mother 
was  a  woman  of  remarkable  character,  well-trained  mentally,  and 
whose  sympathetic  nature  made  her  the  idol  of  her  friends, — one  to 
whom  all  turned  in  the  hour  of  trial  for  comfort  and  consolation ; 
one  who  could  carry  sunshine  into  the  darkest  places  ;  who,  if  pa¬ 
rents  were  overwhelmed  by  grief  or  anxiety,  could  take  hold  of  the 
children  and  save  them  from  despondency  and  unnatural  seclusion; 
could  interest  the  erring  in  good  deeds  without  discouraging  them^ 
so  that  they  would  confide  their  very  faults  to  her,  and  come  to  her 
to  solve  doubts  and  explain  mysteries  they  did  not  dare  reveal  to 
•others.  For  she  knew  how  to  respect  childhood  as  well  as  to  love  it, 
and  nothing  wins  a  child’s  confidence  like  that  combination.  She 
recognized  and  lamented  her  own  terrors,  which  had  been  excited  by 
painful  observations ;  but  in  that  condition  woman  is  not  always  en¬ 
tire  mistress  of  herself  and  her  nerves.  She  knew  this,  and  fastened 
her  mind  upon  the  character  she  wished  to  cherish  in  her  child.  She 
breathed  uniformly  the  mental  prayer  that  it  might  have  self-control 
and  a  serene  temper,  and  her  wish  was  strikingly  answered.  This 
instance  is  worth  a  volume  of  speculations  upon  the  subject  that  in 
these  days  occupies  the  thinking  mind  so  earnestly. 

Another  condition  of  good  education  is  the  right  influence  of  those 
who  have  the  care  of  children.  The  principle  that  actuates  royal 
families  in  the  choice  of  nurses  should  be  followed  universally  in  this 
respect.  The  wisest  and  best  should  be  put  in  that  place  instead  of 
the  ignorant.  If  a  mother  cannot  be  the  nurse  of  her  own  child,— 
dress  it,  feed  it,  put  it  to  sleep,  give  it  her  sympathy  on  all  occasions 
until  that  sympathy  is  so  established  that  the  child  will  inevitably  go 
to  her  when  he  needs  it, — she  may  miss  some  of  the  most  important 
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eras  in  its  life.  There  is  an  organic  relation  with  the  mother,  whose 
expression  is  in  the  very  pressure  of  her  arms,  whose  place  nothing 
can  take  unless  the  father  is  equally  loving  and  tender, — a  condition 
very  rarely  fulfilled,  but  not  impossible.  Unsympathetic  treatment 
shuts  up  a  child  sometimes  forever,  and  if  not  forever,  long  enough 
to  engender  a  habit  of  not  communicating  its  feelings  and  impres¬ 
sions.  Children  are  frequently  prevented  from  confiding  in  their 
mothers  by  the  hirelings  who  have  the  care  of  them  ;  who  threaten 
them  if  they  expose  their  short-comings;  who  deny  their  faults  to 
their  mothers  even  before  the  children,  telling  falsehoods  to  shield 
them,  thus  enlisting  the  childrens’  selfishness  in  deceiving  them. 
This  kind  of  corruption  can  begin  very  early,  and  is  an  appeal  to  the 
human  side  of  their  nature,  which  keeps  the  divine  side  long  in 
abeyance,  if  it  does  not  kill  it  out,  all  through  the  period  of  child¬ 
hood.  When  the  age  of  moral  reason  comes,  the  recuperative  forces 
of  the  soul  may  rectify  the  evil  partially,  but  the  opportunity  of  trans¬ 
parent  communication  has  been  lost.  It  must  be  sadly  confessed 
that  selfish  and  thoughtless  mothers  do  their  children  equal  injury, 
and  often  sacrifice  them  to  their  indolence,  their  vanity,  and  their 
own  lack  of  truthfulness.  To  hunt  equivocation  and  falsehood  into 
corners  effectually  can  only  be  done  by  mothers  who  love  the  little 
delinquents  who  are  trying  experiments  with  their  faculties,  or  by 
teachers  who  have  a  good  endowment  of  the  maternal  instinct,  and 
have  studied  childhood  in  the  light  of  mental  science.  Mothers  who 
have  three  or  four  litte  children  at  once,  as  it  were,  cannot  do  full 
justice  to  them  without  help ;  but  their  sympathy  for  each  child  can 
make  them,  and  should  make  them,  the  leading  minds  in  this  work. 
The  best  assistance  a  mother  can  have,  after  babyhood  is  passed,  is 
the  society  of  other  children  under  able  guidance.  From  each  other 
they  can  learn  to  hear  and  forbear,  to  love  and  be  generous  to  each 
other,  to  be  truthful,  to  cultivate  their  faculties  by  exercise  and  co¬ 
operation  (not  by  emulation,  which  is  an  unholy  passion).  Mothers 
should  study  the  science  of  childhood  as  their  best  equipment  for 
life,  for  it  is  a  sad  blunder  to  spoil  the  first  child  by  making  mistakes  ; 
and  how  often  mothers  do  this! 

The  brute  idea  of  education  is  to  break  the  child’s  will  instead  of 
educating  it.  When  he  is  put  in  possession  of  his  will,  half  the 
problem  of  education  is  solved.  Mothers  should  study  the  science 
of  kindergarten, — for  it  is  a  science, — the  fruit  of  years  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  study,  and  cannot  be  comprehended  without  study.  When 
fully  appreciated  by  society,  or  that  part  of  it  influential  in  education. 
It  will  change  the  whole  aspect  of  things,  substituting  real  teaching 
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for  the  apathetic  and  indolent  imitations  of  old  systems  that  have 
proved  fallacious.  Many  people  meet  this  assertion  with  the  hack¬ 
neyed  remark,  “  What  has  existed  so  long,  and  been  accepted  so  long, 
must  be  worth  retaining ;  ”  but  this  is  the  senseless  reply  to  all  meas¬ 
ures  of  reform,  and  does  not  recognize  the  principle  that  society  is  a 
growth,  and  must  be  ever  progressing  if  the  world  is  to  be  improved. 
Those  who  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  greed  and  selfishness  keep 
pace,  and  grow  with  material  prosperity  like  ours,  pause  and  ask 
themselves,  “  Can  there  be  no  change  for  the  better  in  our  methods }  ” 
Froebel  gives  a  lovely  description  of  the  baby-mother  setting  a 
child  to  work  to  find  leaves  of  the  same  shape,  or  pebbles  of  the  same 
color,  as  he  plays  round  the  door-way  while  she  necessarily  works. 
It  is  good  a  lesson  in  classification  as  could  be  given  in  a  school,  and 
how  much  more  pleasing!  A  box  of  miscellaneous  buttons  will  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  for  a  child  who  must  be  housed.  One  error  in  the 
employment  of  little  children, — and  they  must  always  be  employed 
about  something  innocent  or  mischievous  (innocently  mischievous,  if 
not  harmless),  —  is  to  give  them  too  great  a  variety  of  playthings. 
The  universe  is  its  best  plaything,  rather  than  objects  of  man’s  con¬ 
trivance.  The  child  can  be  generally  directed  how  to  play  with  it, 
and  he  learns  its  mysteries  with  wonderful  facility,  even  without  help. 
As  far  as  he  can  be  put  in  communication  with  nature,  it  should  be 
done.  Even  a  little  patch  of  green,  with  its  dandelions  and  butter¬ 
cups,  and  a  few  insects  wandering  in  such  a  miniature  forest,  is  re 
membered  even  in  old  age  with  delight.  A  pile  of  sand  or  a  pathway 
of  gravel  that  a  child  can  move  and  scratch  ;  a  river-side  and  its  flow¬ 
ing  water,  birds  twittering  by,  kittens  and  dogs  occasionally  appear¬ 
ing,  while  the  fresh  air  fans  his  brow,  give  happiness  enough.  A 
farm-yard  is  paradise  to  a  child,  with  its  hens,  chickens,  and  other 
fowls,  calves,  colts,  little  pigs,  sheep,  ducks  on  a  pond,  —  involving 
feeding,  shearing,  hunting  of  eggs;  then  ploughing,  mowing,  scatter¬ 
ing  of  seed,  harvesting,  threshing,  hay-making,  gathering  of  apples, 
and  many  processes  that  cultivate  the  intelligence  and  educate  to 
a  great  degree.  City-bred  children  miss  all  this  ;  but  even  occasional 
visits  to  the  country,  now  happily  afforded  to  many  poor  children  by 
enlightened  charity,  give  opportunity  for  acquiring  such  love,  or,  at 
least,  such  love  of  it  as  never  is  lost  sight  of  amid  the  din  of  cities. 

“  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o’er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils ; 

I  gazed  and  gazed,  but  little  thought 
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What  wealth  to  me  the  show  had  brought, 

For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude, 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils.” 

The  mistake  in  the  next  stage  is  to  teach  little  children  too  much 
at  a  time.  Education  should  be  an  aggregate  of  results,  the  series 
of  things  gradually  growing  out  of  each  other,  regulated  by  adult 
wisdom  ;  the  child  not  being  required  to  remember,  but  by  frequent, 
agreeable  repetition,  learning  to  remember.  He  should  at  this  age 
have  no  intellectual  responsibility.  To  be  kind  and  sweet  is  all  the 
duty  that  should  be  required  of  him.  His  own  natural  curiosity  will 
be  stimulus  enough,  and  the  demon  of  competition  should  be  kept  at 
bay ;  for  it  is  one  of  those  natural  propensities  that,  like  gross  ap¬ 
petites,  should  be  checked  rather  than  encouraged.  We  should  be 
patient  even  if  he  fails  in  sweetness,  for  we  may  not  know  his  trials. 
He  may  have  been  unjustly  dealt  with,  and  acting  in  self-defence, 
which  is  nature’s  shield  against  injustice,  but  should  never  be  ex¬ 
cited.  Treat  him  and  his  possible  faults  with  sympathy  for  his 
temptations,  and  he  will  be  the  first  to  accuse  hjmself,  which  is 
healthy  and  a  sure  precursor  of  reform.  All  reprimand  should  be 
impersonal  as  far  as  possible,  the  application  to  himself  left  to  the 
child.  Tell  a  story  to  a  child,  in  which  similar  but  not  identical  cir¬ 
cumstances  occur  ; — his  judgment,  left  free  from  personal  consider¬ 
ations,  will  almost  invariably  be  a  just  one,  and  bring  the  eonviction 
home  to  him. 

Story-telling  is  the  form  of  instruction,  especially  of  moral  in¬ 
struction,  best  adapted  to  childhood.  A  child’s  attention  is  most 
easily  arrested  by  those  things  of  which  he  has  had  experience, — 
then  every  word  tells  upon  his  sympathies ;  otherwise  his  attention 
wanders.  The  gambols  of  a  kitten,  the  mishaps  of  a  mother  cat, — 
such  as  are  recorded  of  Grimalkin  in  the  “  Original  Poems,” — will 
bring  shouts  of  delight  from  the  little  listener  or  tears  of  compas¬ 
sion  ;  he  will  start  from  his  seat,  execute  somersaults  upon  the  floor, 
or  hide  his  face  in  his  hands  over  the  woes  of  a  domestic  animal, — 
dog,  cat,  or  bird.  Formal  lessons,  unless  disguised  in  play,  as 
Froebel’s  teachings  are,  are  not  for  this  age.  To  rouse  his  curiosity, 
excite  his  activity,  cultivate  his  dawning  perceptions  and  his  sym¬ 
pathies  for  his  companions,  for  bird,  beast,  and  insect, — these  are  the 
best  food  for  him.  These  help  his  brain  to  grow  without  fatiguing 
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or  injuring  it.  The  constraint  of  a  school-room,  in  which  little  chil- 
dren  are  taught  to  sit  still  and  be  silent,  their  hands  unemployed, 
their  desire  to  ask  questions  suppressed,  is  the  clipping  of  all  nature’s 
powers,  and  makes  study  hateful.  To  cultivate  the  heart  should  be 
the  first  aim  of  the  true  educator,  and  the  faculties  having  been  put 
in  harmony  with  the  universe,  the  universe  will  be  the  best  teacher. 
Consult  the  child’s  tendencies  and  his  inclinations  in  his  later  pur¬ 
suits,  —  he  will  point  out  the  path.  The  parents  and  the  teacher 
should  then  be  in  hearty  unison.  The  home  must  be  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  children,  to  borrow  a  commonplace  phrase.  This  brings 
us  to  the  sad  subject  of  the  desecration  of  homes.  We  must  not  ask 
what  is  the  home  education  of  children,  but  what  should  it  be.  Many 
homes  are  composed  of  such  elements  that  evil  influences  are  inev¬ 
itable.  Homes  are  God’s  schools  for  both  parents  and  children,  and 
the  customs  of  society,  as  the  world  improves, — as  it  does  upon  the 
whole, — make  them  broadcast.  What  might  be  their  influence.’ 
Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  spoil  them.  They  may  be  inherently 
spoiled  by  the  false  aims  of  parents,  and  these  are  irremediable  by 
outside  influences.  The  pursuit  of  gain,  of  vanity,  of  selfish  pleasure, 
may  spoil  them. 

The  genuine  home  consists  of  parents,  children,  and  grand  parents. 
Sometimes  it  is  best  that  the  latter  should  be  set  in  homes  where 
there  are  no  children  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  so  many  elements  can 
be  regulated  aright  if  parents  only  realize  the  necessity,  and  then 
the  children  will  be  gainers, — for  reverence  for  old  age  and  wisdom 
will  do  them  good  ;  but  where  they  are  not  gainers,  the  paramount 
duty  is  unquestionably  for  the  rising  generation,  and  circumstances 
should  be  arranged  in  reference  to  them.  Homes  that  do  not  de¬ 
serve  the  name  will  always  be  such  when  they  are  made  up  of  those 
who  do  not  sympathize  intelligently  and  affectionately,  but  make 
homes  for  show,  or  convenience  merely,  and  for  the  display  of  vanity. 
In  speaking  of  how  children  should  be  educated,  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  ideal  home.  In  the  ideal  home  both  parents  will 
unite  in  the  education  of  the  children.  All  other  objects  wiil  yield 
to  this  paramount  one.  A  mother  cannot  be  a  frequenter  of  society, 
as  it  is  called,  who  must  leave  her  children  to  chances.  A  father 
must  realize  that,  in  point  of  strength,  it  takes  two  to  bring  up  chil¬ 
dren  aright ;  and  God  has  placed  two  in  that  position,  with  corre¬ 
sponding  duties.  Children  must  not  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
ever  in  the  way,  or  troublesome  (e.xcept  for  wrong-doing)  ;  but  be 
sure  of  the  sympathy  of  their  parents,  and  not  be  made  parties  to 
any  differences  of  opinion  in  their  management,  which  may  arise  in 
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the  long  and  deep  conferences  intelligent  parents,  who  are  watching 
together  the  development  of  the  children,  must  inevitably  hold. 
Need  I  add  that  parents  must  be  watchful  over  themselves,  and  ex¬ 
emplify  in  their  conduct  the  principles  they  inculcate  ^  They  must 
govern  their  tempers,  be  just  to  others,  disinterested,  patient.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  have  once  lost  faith  in  the  virtues  of  a  parent  become 
critical  and  suspicious,  fretful,  and  unhappy.  I  speak  from  observa¬ 
tion  of  life,  not  theoretically.  The  child’s  ideal  should  be  sacredly 
guarded,  and  when  he  is  thrown  into  the  world  he  will  have  a  stand¬ 
ard  with  which  everything  will  be  compared. 

We  often  hear  the  remark  that  we  should  let  life  educate  the 
young ;  but  this  should  not  mean  that  the  young  should  be  exposed 
to  everything.  We  do  not  send  our  children  into  the  street  to  let 
them  learn  profanity,  self-indulgence,  and  selfishness.  Preserve  and 
elevate,  as  far  as  possible,  his  ideal  of  life  and  society,  and  when  he 
must  go  forth  to  meet  life  as  it  is,  evil  will  shock  and  repel  him. 
He  will  not  touch  the  pitch,  but  will  set  himself  to  wash  it  away, — 
to  dispel  ignorance  in  others,  to  annihilate  evil  conditions  within  his 
sphere,  and  open  up  to  others  the  advantages  he  has  himself  enjoyed. 
And  what  cannot  one  do  who  is  enlisted  in  the  work  which,  we  fear, 
must  long  be  the  chief  work  of  the  good  ?  We  see  lives  of  divine 
beneficence,  like  Oberlin’s,  De  Gerando’s,  Elizabeth  I'rye’s,  Herr 
Wichern’s,  Florence  Nightingale’s,  Mary  Carpenter’s,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison’s,  Octavia  Hill’s,  Mrs.  Hemmenway’s,  Peter  Cooper’s,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Thompson’s,  Dorothea  Dix’s,  and  many  others  not  known  to 
fame,  but  equally  powerful  within  a  smaller  sphere.  When  we  see 
what  such  men  and  women  do  by  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  their 
aim,  it  is  not  Utopian  to  say  the  whole  world  can  be  so  educated. 
The  highest  intellectual  aims  are  one  part  of  such  work,  for  one 
means  of  moral  culture  is  to  use  every  means  of  improving  others  in 
knowledge.  Though  not  identical,  they  are  kindred.  When  sepa¬ 
rated  they  not  only  lose  their  highest  value,  but  knowledge  becomes 
an  instrument  of  evil.  The  cultivation  of  the  intellect  is  a  sacred 
duty,  but  may  be  perverted,  and  this  principle  should  be  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  young. 

When  scholastic  education  for  the  young  first  began  in  Europe  it 
was  severed  from  all  religious  or  ethical  principles.  The  native  Ian 
guage  of  the  pupils  was  neglected  (its  use  often  forbidden)  for  the 
classic  languages,  which  had  not  a  ray  of  interest  for  the  young  pupil. 
His  study  was  wholly  forced,  and  orbiliouisvi,  as  it  was  called,  or  the 
use  of  the  long  whip  of  the  early  centuries,  was  the  instrument  of 
this  forcing.  The  dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  to  be  made 
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a  prodigy  of  learning  under  Bossuet  and  other  great  men  of  the 
period,  was  whipped  with  it  from  early  childhood  to  make  him  get 
his  lessons,  and  Louis  XIV.  would  sit  by  and  see  the  skin  of  his 
little  seven-year-old  boy  riddled  by  the  conscientious  duke  (one  of 
the  child’s  tutors),  whose  function  was  the  education-whipper  (the 
conscience  was  only  cultivated  to  obey  the  monarch,  not  the  heavenly 
teacher  in  the  soul).  There  was  no  appeal,  of  course,  from  Louis 
XIV.,  for  even  the  popes  of  his  time  depended  upon  him  for  their 
tenure-of-office  ;  and  what  was  the  result  ^  The  lessons  were  never 
got,  or,  if  repeated,  did  not  educate.  The  child  cou/c/  not  be  educated ; 
Bossuet  made  unexceptionable  text -books  of  all  sorts,  which  are 
used  even  at  this  day.  The  child  was  a  timid  one,  and  grew 
up  almost  imbecile,  though  not  endowed  with  good  faculties  by 
nature.  Doubtless  the  fear  of  that  long  whip  destroyed  his  mental 
power.  He  hated  books, — his  attention  could  not  be  gained  ;  he  was 
literally  ruined.  He  was  married  early,  and  died  early.  .The  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  his  son,  was  the  next  heir,  and  was  placed  at  seven 
years  of  age  in  charge  of  the  divine.  Christ-like  Fenelon,  who  knew 
how  to  forgive  his  enemies,  and  to  do  good  to  those  who  persecuted 
him.  The  duke  was  a  bright  boy,  but  a  naughty  child, — imperious, 
self-willed,  cruel  to  his  inferiors,  defiant  of  his  equals.  Fenelon’s 
method  was  the  first  departure  from  the  old  system  of  severity  known. 
His  method  was  love.  He  did  not  punish  the  child,  nor  did  he  over¬ 
look  his  wrong-doings,  but  made  him  see  himself  as  he  was.  He 
won  his  heart,  gained  his  respect,  helped  him  to  conquer  his  passions 
and  cultivate  his  faculties  for  conscience  sake.  The  young  duke 
grew  up  saintly  in  character,  —  a  fine  scholar,  a  devout  Christian. 
He  did  not  care  for  power  or  royalty.  He  married  a  noble  woman, 
and  would  have  preferred  a  private  life  of  domestic  happiness  and 
study,  but  Fenelon  impressed  him  with  his  duty  as  a  sovereign,  and 
he  tried  to  satisfy  him.  Even  after  he  was  ruthlessly  separated  from 
Fenelon,  whom  Louis  XIV.  banished  to  his  diocese  for  life  because 
he  would  not  condemn  Madame  Guyon, — whose  only  fault  was  that 
she  indulged  in  secret  prayer,  which  was  contrary  to  the  views  of  the 
Catholic  Church, — the  duke  continued  secretly  to  ask  his  advice  at 
every  turn  in  his  life,  and  would  have  ventured  to  disobey  his  grand¬ 
father  and  visited  him,  if  Fenelon  had  not  prevented  it. 

France  cherished  hopes  that  were  long  baftled  by  Louis  XIV.’s 
long  reign  (of  seventy  years),  and  they  were  then  cut  short  by  the 
untimely  death  of  the  duke,  his  lovely  wife  and  child.  In  the  midst 
of  that  terrible  century  Fenelon  vindicated  the  ways  of  God  in  the 
education  of  that  boy,  the  first  child  of  note  so  educated  known  to 
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history.  Yet  scholastic  education  from  that  day  to  this  has  been  dis¬ 
figured  with  the  barbarism  of  corporal  punishment.  At  this  very 
day,  in  our  very  midst,  incompetent  teachers  are  allowed  to  substitute 
the  use  of  the  rod  for  the  love  of  knowledge  !  Study  is  thus  made 
hateful  to  the  many,  and  follows  them  into  the  higher  education  of 
the  best  universities,  where  the  majority  of  the  students  neglect  the 
advantages  offered  them.  Till  the  kindergarten  was  discovered  and 
set  in  operation  by  benevolent  and  far-seeing  men,  at  the  cost  of  un¬ 
told  hardships  and  discouragements,  punishment  was  considered  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  education.  The  youngest  children  were 
subjects  of  the  ferule  and  the  switch,  and  had  their  ears  pulled  for 
inattention,  bad  spelling,  etc.  The  majority  of  educators  were  on 
that  side.  Even  the  native  Indian  sets  a  better  e.xample.  They  do 
not  whip  their  children,  but  talk  to  them  as  if  they  were  rational 
beings,  and  educate  them  generally  to  understand  the  universe  and 
use  its  powers,  as  far  as  their  native  intelligence  can  interpret  them  ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  education  with  the  universe  for 
their  means. 

But  a  better  day  is  dawning.  Industrial  education  is  one  of  the 
new  lights.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  profits  of  industry  that  it 
is  an  enlightening  radiance.  That  is  a  collateral  good  to  be  desired 
and  valued,  but  it  is  for  the  intellectual  culture  it  gives  that  we  value 
it.  Integral  and  universal  education,  such  as  Dr.  J.  B.  Buchanan 
presents  it,  is  another  bright  and  shining  light,  but  the  world  is  hardly 
able  to  see  that  light  yet.  How  we  have  been  wasted  is  one  of  the 
appalling  discoveries  of  the  day.  What  apathy  exists  about  the 
highest  interests  of  humanity  in  the  average  mind !  What  selfish¬ 
ness  pervades  society  as  the  rule  !  Competition  rules  instead  of  co¬ 
operation  ;  emulation  instead  of  love  of  excellence  ;  self-indulgence 
instead  of  temperance  and  chastity  ;  robbery  and  gambling  instead  of 
fair  dealing.  Science  is  constantly  making  discoveries  that  bring 
the  whole  world  into  intimate  connection,  and  the  might  of  great 
ideas  and  principles  pervade  the  whole  mass  as  lightning  the  darkest 
cloud.  The  powers  of  evil  are  finite, — those  of  good,  infinite  ;  there¬ 
fore  we  have  foundation  for  hope.  Education  is  of  little  worth  till  it 
becomes  self-education.  Freedom  alone  favors  self-education  ;  there 
fore  let  our  prayer  be  for  freedom, — moral,  intellectual,  political  free¬ 
dom  for  all. 
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HISTORIC  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SUPERIOR  TEACHING. 

BY  J.  A.  REINHARDT,  PH.  D. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  bring  forward  certain  exam¬ 
ples  of  superior  teaching,  and  by  a  brief  commentary  on  each  to 
show  upon  what  basis  of  psychology  the  excellence  of  such  teach¬ 
ing  rests. 

I. 

Professor  John  Tyndall,  while  teaching  in  Queenwood  School,  had 
the  instruction  of  a  class  in  geometry.  The  account  which  he  gives 
of  his  teaching  and  of  its  results  occurs  in  a  lecture  before  the 
Royal  Institution.*  He  says  that  “he  usually  found  that  Euclid  and 
the  ancient  geometry  generally,  when  addressed  to  the  understand¬ 
ing,  formed  a  very  attractive  study  for  youth.  But  it  was  my  habitual 
practice  to  withdraw  the  boys  from  the  routine  of  the  book,  and  to 
appeal  to  their  self-power  in  the  treatment  of  questions  not  compre¬ 
hended  in  that  routine.  At  first  the  change  from  the  beaten  track 
usually  excited  a  little  aversion,  .  .  .  but  in  no  single  instance  have 
I  found  the  aversion  to  continue.  When  utterly  disheartened,  I  have 
encouraged  the  boy  by  that  anecdote  of  Newton,  where  he  attributes 
the  difference  between  himself  and  other  men  mainly  to  his  own  pa¬ 
tience  ;  or  of  Mirabeau,  when  he  ordered  his  servant,  who  had  stated 
something  to  be  impossible,  never  to  use  that  stupid  word  again. 
Thus  cheered,  he  has  returned  to  his  task  with  a  smile  which  per¬ 
haps  had  something  of  doubt  in  it,  but  which  nevertheless  evinced  a 
resolution  to  try  again.  I  have  seen  the  boy’s  eye  brighten,  and  at 
length,  with  a  pleasure  of  which  the  ecstasy  of  Archimedes  was  but 
a  simple  expansion,  heard  him  exclaim,  ‘  I  have  it,  sir !  ’  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  self-power  thus  awakened  was  of  immense  value;  and 
animated  by  it  the  progress  of  the  class  was  truly  astonishing.  It 
was  often  my  custom  to  give  the  boys  their  choice  of  pursuing  their 
propositions  in  the  book,  or  of  trying  their  strength  at  others  not 
found  there.  Never,  in  a  single  instance,  have  I  known  the  book  to 
be  chosen.  I  was  ever  ready  to  assist  when  I  deemed  help  needful, 
but  my  offers  of  assistance  were  habitually  declined.  The  boys  had 
tasted  the  sweets  of  intellectual  conquest,  and  demanded  victories  of 
their  own.  .  .  .  The  experiment  was  successful,  and  some  of  the 
most  delightful  hours  of  my  existence  have  been  spent  in  marking 

^  Vide  Payne's  (Joseph)  Lectures  on  Science  and  Art  of  Education  ;  p.  54. 
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the  vigorous  and  cheerful  expansion  of  mental  power  when  appealed 
to  in  the  manner  I  have  described.” 

COMMENTARY. 

One  obvious  principle  upon  which  Professor  Tyndall’s  teaching 
was  based  may  be  described  in  the  words  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
which,  wherever  employed,  has  been  employed  with  success  ;  namely, 
the  determination  of  the  pupil  to  self-activity,  doing  nothing  for  him 
which  he  is  able  to  do  for  himself."'  This  principle,  says  the  same 
writer,  “  which  has  been  always  inculcated  by  theorists  on  education, 
has,  however,  by  few  been  carried  fully  into  effect.”  ^  As  illustrating 
the  neglect  of  this  principle,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  says,  “  We  often 
find  that  when  teachers  fancy  their  pupils  have  obtained  a  thorough 
mastery  of  a  subject,  they  are  deceived,  because  they  have  not  noticed 
that  in  almost  impereeptihle  zaays  they  have  been  doing  for  the  pupil 
what  he  ought  to  be  doing  for  himself."^  Hamilton,  in  referring  to 
the  mode  of  instruction  he  should  adopt,  tells  his  class  in  philosophy, 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  that  he  regards  the  main  duty  of  a 
professor  to  consist  not  “simply  in  communicating,  but  in  doing  this 
in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  an  accompaniment  of  subsidiary 
means,  that  the  information  he  conveys  may  be  the  occasion  of 
awakening  his  pupils  to  a  vigorous  and  varied  e.xertion  of  their  facul¬ 
ties.”  5  .  .  .  “  Self-activity,”  says  he,  “is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  improvement.  .  .  .  Strictly  speaking,  every  one  must  educate 

himself.”^  He  further  points  out  to  his  class  that  in  his  department 
instruction  could  do  little  more  than  point  out  the  position  in  which 
the  pupil  should  place  himself  in  order  to  verify  by  his  own  personal, 
immediate  experience  the  facts  which  his  instructor  proposes  to  him 
as  true.  This  last  statement  might  have  been  made  by  Prof.  Tyndall, 
himself.  He  proposed  to  his  pupils  a  certain  theorem  as  subject  to 
demonstration  ;  his  pupils  trained  to  know  their  powers  and  how  to 
Apply  them,  reject  the  solutions  of  others  and  work  out  their  own  ; 
his  students,  like  Hamilton’s,  are  made  to  feel  “  that  there  is  no  use 
educationally  \\\  being  told  the  results  to  which  others  have  arrived.”  i 
“  The  instructor,  therefore,”  says  Hamilton,  “  proclaims,  ov  q:i).oaoq)ia 
alXu  qiXoanqeiv  ;  he  does  not  profess  to  teach  philosophy,  but  to  philoso- 
phtzel'^  And  in  the  same  spirit  Tyndall  taught  not  geometry,  but  to 
geomctrizc.  This  last  word,  to  geometrize  recalls  a  locus  classicus  in 
Plato,9  that  wherein  Socrates  undertakes  to  illustrate  the  origin  of 

^Hamilton's  Psychology ;  p,  638.  ^ Ibid ;  p.  638.  ^Quoted  by  Payne;  Works,  p.  172. 

^Metaphysics,  Lect.  I.  ^  Ibid,  p.  10. 

^  Stuart,  vide  Payne,  p.  59 :  “  But  the  true  method  of  education  is  to  show  you  a  road,  by 
pursuing  which  you  cannot  help  arming  at  those  results  for  yourselves."  Ibid. 

^Hamilton ;  /.  Metaphysics.  Meno,  Jewett's  trans.,  V'ol.  I.  p.  283. 
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knowledge,  and  to  show  the  true  nature  of  the  art  of  teaching.  Socra¬ 
tes  summons  one  of  Meno’s  slaves  and  proceeds  “  to  demonstrate  on 
him,”  gradually  leading  him,  after  more  than  one  trial,  and  after  several 
shocks  to  his  self-esteem  and  presumed  knowledge,  to  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  theorem  that  the  square  of  the  diagonal  is  double 
the  square  of  the  side, — “  that  famous  discovery  of  primitive  mathe¬ 
matics  in  honor  of  which  the  legendary  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have 
sacrificed  a  hecatomb.”  Socrates  has  been  complaining  that  there 
are  no  teachers,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word  ;  that  is  to  say,  no 
real  teachers  who  will  arouse  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  their  pupils;" 
and  very  admirable  is  the  whole  scene,  which  is  too  c.xtended  and  too 
familiar  to  pedagogical  students  to  be  reproduced  here.  The  signifi¬ 
cant  remarks  of  Socrates  at  the  conclusion  of  this  typical  specimen 
of  teaching,  that  (i)  he  has,  as  it  would  seem,  only  assisted  the  boy 
in  some  degree  to  the  history  of  the  truth,  and  (2)  that  without  any¬ 
one  teaching  him  he  will  gain  knowledge  for  himself ;  and  finally,  (3) 
that  the  same  method  “  may  be  applied  with  all  geometry,  and  every 
other  branch  of  knowledge  ”  may  be  compared  with  the  statements  of 
later  writers,  wi*h  no  deduction  for  the  insight  and  accuracy  of  Plato. 

In  the  second  place,  in  this  teaching  of  Prof.  Tyndall’s,  there  is 
implied  a  deeper,  though  less  obvious  principle;  i.  c.,  that  involved  in 
the  excellence  of  what  the  Germans  call  intuitional  instruction.  By 
intuitional  knowledge  is  to  be  understood  knowledge  gained  by  the 
immediate  presentation  to  the  mind  of  the  real  individual  object," 
whether  that  object  be  of  the  outer  world  (perceived  by  the  senses) 
or  of  the  inner  world  of  consciousness.’^  It  is  evident  that  intuitioml 
knowledge  is  not  of  external  things  only, —  not  objective  only,  but 
also  subjective.  Of  the  latter  are  the  mathematical  intuitions,  the 
aesthetic,  the  moral.  The  distinction  here  made  and  its  universality 
may  be  illustrated  by  Mansel’s  words :  “  Presentative  or  intuitive 
consciousness  is  the  consciousness  of  an  individual  object,  be  it  tiling,^* 
act,  or  state  of  mind,  immediately  present  before  me  here  or  now.” 
Tyndall’s  students  of  geometry,  in  originating  their  own  demon¬ 
strations,  were  conscious  of  the  geometrical  ideas  involved,  and  of 
their  relations,  immediately.  These  ideas  and  relations  (as  much  the 
objects  of  intuition  as  sense-perceptions)  were  not  “  mirrored  to 
their  minds  in  a  vicarious  representation,”  ’s  i.  e.,  not  through  the 
symbo  Is  selected  by  another  mind, —  the  words  of  the  text-book 

Joioett  's  Introduction.  **  Mcno  /.,  p.  293. 

Morel  I,  rsyc/iology.  See  Vocabulary  of  Phil.  Sciences,  p.  282 

German  Pcdai^oQf,  p.  381.  Trans,  of  Diesterweg. 

Metaphysics,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness,  p.  33. 

Hamilton:  Metaphysics;  Lect.  XXIII.  Vide  also  Flemings  Vocabulary  oi  Phil.  Sci¬ 
ences,  Art,  Kncrwledgc. 
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The  clistincticn  made  by  Mansel  between  intuitive  and  representa¬ 
tive  consciousness  is  that  of  Leibnitz  between  knowledge  as  intuitive 
and  knowledge  as  symbolical :  “  When  I  behold  a  triangle  actually 

delineated,  and  think  of  it  as  a  figure  with  three  sides  and  three 
angles,  etc.,  according  to  the  idea  of  it  in  my  mind,  my  knowledge  is 
intuitive ;  but  when  I  use  the  word  ‘  triangle  ’  and  know  what  it 
means  without  e.xplicating  all  that  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  it,  my 
knowledge  is  blind  or  symbolical.”  As  we  may  know  a  triangle 
either  intuitively  or  representatively,  so  also  may  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  conceptions,  i.  e.,  the  successive  acts  of  reason,  be  known, 
either  immediately  or  mediately  through  language.  And  this  is  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  typical  series  of  acts  of  teaching  which  we  are  consid¬ 
ering.  “  It  is  a  principle  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  universal 
instruction,  also  in  every  activity  of  the  educator,  that  everything 
which  is  to  be  actively  and  impassively  felt,  known,  and  wished,  must 
have  certain  events  and  e.xperiences,  and  an  immediateness  for  its 
foundation.  Shallow  perception, —  that  which  is  heard,  learned,  and 
perceived,  according  to  words, —  answers  not,  develops  not.”  “All 
instruction,  without  exception,  must  be  based  on  intuition.”  Espe¬ 
cially  applicable  to  geometrical  instruction,  and  to  the  particular 
instruction  we  are  considering,  is  the  following  from  Beneke  :  “  The 
truthfulness,  the  intuitiveness  and  efficaciousness  of  a  universal  rule 
originate  only  from  self  experienced,  or,  at  least,  clearly  represented 
and  impressively  felt  individual  incidents.  .  .  .  The  child  can  asso¬ 
ciate  with  words  only  that  of  which  he  has  an  ideal.  So  long  as  he 
fails  to  apprehend  his  intellect  and  activities,  his  sensibilities,  the  en¬ 
deavors  of  his  will  and  his  opinions,  the  words  referring  to  them  will 
be  mere  empty  sounds.”  **  It  is  evident  that  the  pupils  of  Tyndall 
did  “apprehend  their  intellectual  activities,”  and  that  the  knowledge 
gained  by  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  demonstration  was  a  pure 
intuition.  We  may  not  know,  also,  that  “  Books  can  show  you  the 
instructive  method,  but  cannot  give  you  the  intuitions  themselves.'^  ” 
With  this  we  may  compare  the  statement  of  Spencer,  that  “  the  func¬ 
tion  of  books  is  supplementary  ;  they  form  an  indirect  means  to 
knowledge  when  direct  means  fail, — a  means  of  seeing  through  other 
men  what  you  cannot  see  for  yourself.”  “  Immediate  cognition  is  of 
far  greater  value  than  mediate  cognition.  .  .  .  The  words  contained 
in  books  can  be  rightly  interpreted  into  ideas  only  in  proportion  to 
the  antecedent  experience  of  things.”  “  These  considerations  justify 
the  practical  remark  of  the  author  of  a  popular  text-book,  that  in 

**  Flcmtn^,  p.  283.  n  Diestenueg  on  Intuitional  Instruction,  German  Pedagogy,  p.  384. 

Quoted  by  Diesterweg  as  above.  Ibid. 

Education  ;  quoted  by  Quirk  ;  Educational  Reformers,  p.  147. 
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geometry  “  it  depends  mainly  on  the  form  in  which  the  subject  is 
presented  ”  whether  the  teaching  is  successful  or  not.  This  para¬ 
graph,  which  has  had  for  its  object  to  show  the  intuitional  character 
of  Tyndall’s  instruction  in  geometry,  may  well  close  with  a  protest 
against  some  inaccurate  characterizations  of  literary  instruction  made 
on  page  159  of  the  present  volume  of  Education.*  The  writer 
says :  “  In  literary  culture  we  feebly  and  indefinitely  grasp  ideas  by 
their  association  with  printed  words.  There  is  no  life,  no  force, 
in  the  object  of  our  study.”  “  In  industrial  art  we  are  continually 
stimulated  by  the  presence  of  the  object  and  the  operations  we  are 
performing,  and  our  perceptions  are  clear,  positive,  and  exact.”  It  i 
is  evident  to  the  careful  reader  that  the  principle  around  which  the 
writer’s  mind  is  hovering,  is  the  superior  character  of  intnitioml 
knowledge, —  that  gained  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  object, —  the 
thing  presented  being  viewed,  as  it  were,  by  the  mind,  face  to  face. 
But  the  objects  of  intuition  are  not  of  the  external  world  only.  In¬ 
tuitive  consciousness  is  consciousness  of  an  individual  object,  be  it 
thing,  act,  or  state  of  mind.  The  distinctness,  clearness,  and  imme¬ 
diateness  of  knowledge,  so  much  and  justly  praised  by  our  author,  is 
characteristic  of  all  intuitional  instruction,  and  not  peculiar  to  indus¬ 
trial,  or  other,  art.  Witness  Tyndall’s  description  of  the  mental 
status  of  his  students ;  also  Herbert  Spencer’s  account  of  a  similar 
case  of  the  teaching  of  geometry,  and  the  like  experience  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  teachers  everywhere. 

A  third  principle  of  Psychology  recognized  and  applied  in  the 
series  of  teaching  acts  we  are  considering,  is  that  the  mind,  in  elab¬ 
orating  its  knowledge,  naturally  proceeds  by  the  method  of  analysis, 
from  the  whole  to  its  parts  ”  and  not  from  the  parts  to  the  whole. 
Thus  perception  begins  with  masses. *3  All  development  is  an  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite. In  following  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  another,  the  mind  proceeds  synthetically,  following  the 
trend  of  thought  prescribed  beforehand,  starting  with  the  definite  and 
particular  and  proceeding  to  the  definite.  But  when  students  con¬ 
struct  their  own  demonstrations,  the  jiroblem  is  viewed  as  whole,  and 
out  of  the  indefinite  mass  of  relations  immanent  in  all  the  knowledge 
they  have  of  geometry,  they  by  analysis  abstract  that  which  is  perti¬ 
nent  to  this  problem.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  an  original  discovery. 

A  perused,  a  recited  demonstration  lacks  this  element ;  and  as  a 

*Art.  on  “Moral  Influence  of  Manual  Training.”  KDrc.vnoN,  ]).  150. 

Hamilton:  Metaph.,  p.  498.  Also,  ‘  Now  this  is  what  appears  to  me  to  take  place  with 
children.  They  first  know, —  they  first  cognize, —  the  things  and  persons  presented  to  them 
as  wholes ;  ”  p.  499. 

^  Ibid.  Spetuer,  vide  Quick  ;  Educational  Reformers,  p.  230. 
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great  educational  authority  has  pointed  out,  there  is  an  immense  dif¬ 
ference,  educationally,  between  an  original  experiment  and  a  repeated 
observation.^s  Again,  when  an  original  demonstration  is  put  in 
words,  “the  necessity  of  communicating  a  piece  of  knowledge  to 
others,  imposes  upon  us  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  fuller  conscious¬ 
ness  of  that  knowledge  for  ourselves.  This  result  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  secured  by  the  very  process  of  clothing  our  cogitation  in 
words.  For  speech  is  an  analytic  process;  and  to  express  our 
thoughts  in  language,  it  is  requisite  to  evolve  them  from  the  implicit 
into  the  explicit, — from  the  confused  into  the  distinct."  ^ 

For  the  present  our  inquiries  cease.  The  attempt  to  refer  the 
excellence  of  this  teaching  to  an  underlying  principle  or  principles  is 
not  exhaustive.  Many  elements  of  comparison  have  not  been  alluded 
to ;  the  general  conclusion  may  be  again  stated,  however,  that  the 
great  question  of  education,  as  of  philosophy,*?  is  that  of  method. 

'^Todhunter:  Conflict  of  Studies,  p.  171 
^Hamilton:  Logic,  p.  481. 

Morell:  History  of  Modem  Philosophy  ;  the  concluding  reflection. 
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WOMEN  IN  LONDON  UNI  VERS/TV  AND  IN  UNIVER- 
SITY  COLLEGE. 

BY  SARAH  K.  BOLTON. 

England  deserves  hearty  commendation  for  what  she  has  done  for 
the  higher  education  of  women,  Cambridge  has  been  liberal,  Oxford 
is  following,  but  London  University  is  the  first  great  institution  to 
give  degrees  to  women.  Of  course  this  has  been  gained,  like  all  other 
progress  in  civilization,  only  after  persistent  effort. 

Queen  Victoria  set  another  jewel  in  her  crown  when,  on  March 
4th,  1878,  she  proclaimed,  “  that  we  do  by  virtue  of  our  prerogative 
royal,  and  of  our  special  grace,  .  .  .  will,  grant,  and  ordain,  that 

all  the  powers  and  provisions  relating  to  the  granting  of  degrees  and 
certificates  of  proficiency  .  .  .  shall  henceforward  be  read  and 

construed  as  applying  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.” 

The  University  buildings,  250  feet  long  and  150  deep,  are  in  Bur¬ 
lington  Gardens,  and  it  has  been  justly  said  are  the  finest  modern 
examples  in  England  of  enriched  Italian  architecture.  The  front 
has  two  square  towers,  between  which  is  a  projecting  portico,  with 
five  entrances.  The  portico,  center,  and  wings  are  all  surmounted 
by  ornate  balustrades,  on  the  pedestals  of  which  are  statues  of  such 
men  as  Newton,  Milton,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Goethe,  Locke,  Bacon, 
Harvey,  and  Davy.  Her  Majesty  opened  the  buildings  in  person  in 
1870.  Earl  Granville  is  the  chancellor,  and  the  senate  is  composed 
of  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Sir  William  Jenner,  Sir  William  Gull,  J.  G.  Fitch,  Esq. 
(whose  valuable  lectures  on  teaching  are  used  as  text-books  in  some 
of  our  colleges).  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  and  others.  The  University 
is  in  reality  a  great  examining  body  for  some  fifty  or  more  colleges. 
The  curriculum  is  not  second  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  in  some 
respects  superior.  The  medical  standard  is  believed  to  be  unsur¬ 
passed.  Such  renowned  scholars  as  the  late  Professor  Stanley  Jevons 
are  examiners  in  mental  and  moral  science  ;  Professor  E.  Ray  Lan- 
kester,  in  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology  ;  and  Professors  Henry 
Morley  and  A.  H.  Ward,  in  English  language,  literature,  and  history. 

In  1879  a  lady  took  honors  in  Latin,  standing  in  the  first  class, 
and  also  honors  in  English.  To  obtain  the  former,  a  student  must 
pass  an  examination  for  three  days  of  six  hours  each,  in  Plautus, 
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Terence,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Cicero,  Livy 
and  Tacitus ;  be  able  to  put  English  into  Latin  as  well  as  Latin  into 
English,  and  answer  any  question  in  analysis.  Previous  to  this,  he 
or  she  must  have  passed  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  examination  in  all  its 
subjects, — arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  Latin,  Greek, 
either  hVench  or  German  history,  English  language  and  literature. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  only  two  or  three  out  of  hundreds  stand 
in  the  first  class,  the  scholarship  of  the  lady  above-mentioned  is 
apparent. 

In  1880  the  only  two  in  the  first  class  in  honors  in  French  were 
ladies.  In  the  same  year,  in  honors  in  German,  one  young  lady  and 
four  young  men  were  in  the  first  class.  All  these  cases  prove  that 
women  can  excel  in  the  classics,  “They  may  be  linguists,  but  they 
can  never  comprehend  mathematics.”  Miss  Scott,  who  sometime 
since  was  eighth  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  in  honors  last  year  at  Lon¬ 
don  University  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  con¬ 
jointly,  took  a  first  class  in  mathematics.  This  means  an  examination 
for  eight  days  of  six  hours  each  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  mixed  mathematics  (the  composition  of  forces,  me¬ 
chanical  powers,  laws  of  rectilinear  motion,  and  the  like),  inorganic 
chemistry,  experimental  physics,  acoustics,  heat,  magnetism,  elec¬ 
tricity,  optics,  general  biology,  besides  a  three  days’  e.xamination  for 
honors  in  algebra,  plain  and  spherical  trigonometry,  pure  and  co¬ 
ordinate  geometry,  up  to  and  including  conic  sections,  differential 
and  integral  calculus,  statics  of  material  particles  of  rigid  bodies, 
etc. ;  kinetics  of  material  particles,  and  hydrostatics  of  gravitating 
fluids.  Other  ladies  have  taken  honors  in  this  branch  of  study. 
Evidently,  then,  women  may  attempt  mathematics. 

In  honors  in  law,  in  1880,  Miss  Orme  stood  fourth  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  lady  has  taken  the  first  honor  in  botany.  Several  have 
stood  in  the  first  class  in  mental  and  moral  science,  which  seems  to 
be  a  favorite  study  with  them.  As  this  includes  psychology,  logic, 
and  ethics,  we  shall  sometime  cease  to  hear  that  women  judge  in¬ 
tuitively  or  by  instinct,  and  shall  come  to  regard  them  as  reasoning 
human  beings.  A  lady  has  gained  the  gold  medal  in  anatomy,  one 
of  the  most  coveted  prizes  in  the  medical  profession.  Another  has 
taken  honors  in  the  first  division  as  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  won  the 
gold  medal  and  scholarship  in  obstetrics,  and  stood  in  the  first  class 
in  Forensic  Medicine.  Facts  like  these  destroy  the  arguments 
against  women’s  ability  to  become  physicians. 

Mr.  A  P.  Hensman,  of  London,  writes  to  the  Standard  that,  at 
the  recent  Bachelor  of  Arts  examination  in  the  University,  there 
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were  237  candidates,  of  whom  215  were  men.  Of  these  42  per  cent, 
obtained  the  degree.  Of  the  22  women  who  presented  ‘themselves, 
73  per  cent,  were  successful.  While  27  per  cent,  of  the  men  were 
placed  in  the  first  division,  68  per  cent,  of  the  women  were  found 
there.  “  More  than  one  in  every  three  of  the  men  who  obtained 
their  degrees  was  in  the  second  division  ;  only  one  of  the  sixteen 
women  who  became  graduates  failed  to  be  placed  in  the  first  division. 
Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  average  age  of  the  women  was  not 
higher  (probably  it  was  slightly  lower)  than  that  of  the  men.” 

The  injustice  of  not  giving  degrees  to  women  when  fairly  earned, 
and  of  not  providing  equal  school-opportunities  for  them,  after  they 
have  shown  equal  ability,  must  be  admitted.  Nor  are  those  women 
exceptional  who  have  both  the  ability  to  learn  and  the  desire  for  it. 
So  great  is  their  number  that  the  present  institutions  cannot  equal 
the  demand.  Girton  College,  at  Cambridge,  has  just  expended 
$75  000  for  more  buildings.  Somerville  Hall  and  Lady  Margaret’s, 
at  Oxford,  have  been  greatly  enlarged.  University  College,  on  Gower 
street,  London,  has  just  built  a  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women.  Mr. 
Hollow^ay’s  million-dollar  College  for  Women,  not  far  from  Windsor, 
is  nearing  completion.  The  movement  for  the  higher  education  of 
woman  seems  to  have  reached  every  corner  of  Great  Britain.  One 
of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  this  matter  is  the  “  Women’s  Educa¬ 
tion  Union,”  formed  in  1870,  with  the  Princess  Louisa  as  president, 
and  Mrs.  William  Grey  and  Miss  Shirreff,  invaluable  secretaries. 
The  central  office  is  at  112  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.  W.  The 
Union  has  raised  scholarships  to  assist  girls  desiring  the  University 
examinations,  established  twenty-one  large  day-schools  for  girls, 
watched  legislation  respecting  education,  and  published  the  Monthly 
Journal,  which  disseminates  information. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  University  in  Great  Britain  which  has  not  a 
“  Ladies’  Education  Association  ”  at  its  very  doors.  These  organize 
classes,  with  the  University  professors  as  instructors,  and  with  ex¬ 
aminations  as  nearly  like  those  at  the  universities  as  possible,  that  a 
correct  standard  of  proficiency  may  be  obtained.  Scholarships  and 
prizes  are  offered.  Of  course  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  pro¬ 
fessors,  seeing  that  it  is  usually  a  waste  of  time  and  labor  to  give 
the  same  lecture  twice  simply  because  the  listeners  are  of  different 
sexes,  unite  the  classes,  and  co-education  results  without  harm  to 
anybody. 

Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St.  Andrews,  and  others, 
have  each  most  useful  ladies’  associations.  Edinburgh  University 
gives  to  women  both  pass  and  honor  certificates  in  arts.  A  curricu- 
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lum  for  four  years,  similar  to  the  course  for  M.  A.,  is  recommended. 
Dublin  University  gives  certificates  of  honor.  A  Trinity  College 
junior  scholarship  of  $100  for  one  year  is  awarded  the  junior  candi¬ 
date  who  stands  highest.  The  winner  pursues  her  studies  for  one 
year  at  some  place  of  superior  instruction,  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trinity  College.  Doubtless  the  best  place  of  all  would  be  Trinity 
College  itself!  St.  Andrews,  the  oldest  University  in  Scotlandi 
founded  in  141 1,  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  chancellor,  gives  to  woman 
pass  and  honor  certificates,  the  standard  for  both  being  the  same  as 
that  required  for  an  M.  A,  degree.  Sometime,  probably,  seeing  that 
the  pass  certificate  and  M.  A.  degree  mean  the  same  thing,  the  latter 
term  will  be  used ;  and  why  not }  Any  candidate  who  passes  in  four 
subjects, — one  being  a  language, — or  gains  honors  in  one  subject  and 
passes  in  two  more,  receives  the  title  of  Literate  in  Arts  (L.  A.). 

England  is  not  the  only  nation  coming  to  the  front  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation  for  women.  At  Upsola,  Sweden,  I  found  women  having  equal 
opportunities  with  men.  At  Zurich  the  advantages  are  admirable. 
At  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  I  was  told  that  women  who  desired  its  lec. 
tures  were  usually  Americans,  but  I  saw  several  French  women 
there  also. 

University  College,  which  was  formerly  called  London  University, 
was  founded  in  1827  by  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  Hume.  Grote, 
Zachary  Macaulay,  the  father  of  the  historian,  and  Lord  Brougham. 
No  Dissenter  being  admitted  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  it  was  thought 
no  more  than  just  that  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Methodists  should  have  an  opportunity  to  become  educated. 
Campbell  called  the  founding  of  this  college  the  chief  event  of  his 
life, — the  pleasures  of  hope  realized.  The  building  is  a  classic  struc¬ 
ture,  four  hundred  feet  long,  with  wings, — the  masterpiece  of  William 
Wilkins,  R.  A.,  the  designer  of  the  National  Gallery.  The  center  is 
an  immense  Corinthian  portico,  reached  by  many  steps,  surmounted 
by  pediment  and  dome.  In  the  great  hall  beneath  this  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  works  of  John  Flaxman,  the  sculptor,  which  will  well  repay  a 
visit.  The  museums  of  natural  history  and  anatomy,  and  the  library 
of  over  68,000  volumes,  are  valuable  aids  to  study.  The  buildings 
have  cost  already  probably  a  million  and  a  half,  and  another  half¬ 
million  is  now  being  used  in  extensions  and  improvements.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  this  college  numbers  among  its  professors  such 
well-known  men  as  Henry  Morley  and  E.  Ray  Lankester  ;  that  it  has 
one  of  the  best  medical  departments  in  the  country,  with  hospital 
attached,  where  15,000  persons  are  relieved  annually  ;  that  its  junior 
school  for  700  boys  has  never,  from  the  first,  allowed  flogging  or 
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fagging,  both  of  which,  unfortunately,  are  permitted  at  the  great 
public  schools  like  Eton  College  ;  that  its  department  of  engineering 
and  mechanical  technology,  with  evening  science  classes,  are  most 
valuable ;  aside  from  all  this.  University  College  is  especially  noted 
as  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  tried  co* 
edu«-ation  with  the  most  complete  success. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  a  college  established  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  freedom  in  religious  thought  would  take  advanced 
ground  for  woman.  In  this  matter,  however.  Professor  Morley  says, 
from  two  courses  of  lectures  given  to  women  in  some  rooms  in  Har¬ 
ley  street,  “  we  advanced,  feeling  our  way  to  six  in  St.  George’s  Hall, 
still  with  success.  Meanwhile  there  had  been  advance  enough  in 
public  opinion  to  enable  us  to  suggest  that,  for  convenience  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  apparatus  necessary  for  experiments,  certain  scientific  classes 
should  meet  in  the  college.  The  next  year  (1871)  w'e  had  three 
classes  instead  of  two  within  the  college.  In  the  following  year 
(1871-72)  we  pushed  boldly  on;  with  the  consent  of  the  council  of 
the  college,  brought  all  the  classes  into  our  own  lecture-rooms,  and 
suddenly  increased  the  number  of  the  subjects  taught  from  eight  to 
twenty -one.” 

A  century  from  now,  how  strange  it  will  be  to  read  that  there  ex¬ 
isted  a  prejudice  not  only  against  women  receiving  higher  education 
with  men,  but  against  their  receiving  it  at  all !  How  gradually  we 
are  learning  that  the  best  education  possible  of  attainment  for  any 
human  being  makes  the  best  home,  the  best  citizenship,  and  the 
grandest  civilization  ! 

In  Latin,  Greek,  I'rench,  German,  archaeology,  English  languaye 
and  literature,  history,  philosophy,  logic,  political  economy,  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  geology  and  mineralogy,  Roman  law  and  constitu¬ 
tional  law,  young  men  and  women,  are  in  the  same  classes.  In 
chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  and  physiology,  which  are  included  in  the 
medical  department,  the  classes  are  separate.  Women  are  not  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  study  of  medicine  at  this  college.  Public  opinion 
would  change,  I  think,  could  the  educated  visit  Boston  University  or 
some  other  well-conducted  institution  in  our  country. 

Of  the  1,91 1  students  in  University  College,  3(X)  are  women.  The 
plan  has  worked  well.  Boys  who  used  to  be  loud  in  the  halls,  and 
knock  off  hats,  have  ceased  to  be  rude.  Girls  have  lost  none  of  their 
womanliness,  and  have  gained  in  strength  of  mind.  I  visited  their 
debating  society  one  evening,  and  heard  some  addresses  which  would 
have  done  honor  to  persons  much  their  seniors. 

“  Do  not  the  students  fall  in  love  with  each  other }  ”  I  asked,  re- 
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calling  to  mind  the  two  overwhelming  arguments  of  the  opposition  : 
the  one  that  if  women  go  to  college  where  men  are,  they  will  lose 
their  hearts,  and  thus  their  heads  will  be  useless  for  study ;  and  the 
other,  if  they  go  to  college  where  men  are  not,  they  will  not  graduate 
till  they  are  beyond  their  teens,  and  thus  miss  their  best  chances  for 
marriage.  “  One  couple  did  marry,”  said  the  professor  ;  “  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  met  in  childhood  before  they  came  here,” — so  the  college 
was  not  to  blame  for  this  catastrophe.  The  expectation  that  a  young 
man  would  not  be  able  to  recite  Greek  audibly  for  fear  of  failure, 
where  there  were  young  ladies,  has  happily  not  been  realized. 

The  Slade  Art  School  in  connection  with  the  college  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  kingdom.  Both  sexes  work  together  in  all  save  the  life- 
classes.  I  am  told  that  the  young  ladies  usually  have  the  front  seats 
by  courtesy  of  the  gentlemen.  Genuine  politeness  is  good  for  either 
sex.  The  college  has  several  scholarships  and  prizes.  In  fine  arts 
two  were  given  in  1883  of  $250  a  year  for  three  years  ;  one  of  these 
to  a  lady.  The  political  economy  scholarship  of  $100  a  year  for 
three  years  was  also  awarded  to  a  lady  ;  to  another  a  scholarship  of 
$125  and  a  silver  medal  for  proficiency  in  German.  A  large  number 
of  University  College  students  have  taken  degrees  at  London  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Bedford  College  in  York  Place,  London  ;  Queen’s  College  in  Har¬ 
ley  street,  and  Cheltenham  Ladies’  College  are  also  good  sources  of 
supply  for  London  University.  In  connection  with  these  three  in¬ 
stitutions  are  the  names  of  A.  W.  Bennett,  B.  Sc.,  F*.  L.  S.,  well 
known  in  botany;  Principal  J.  Llewelyn  Davies,  and  Miss  Beale, 
who  deserve  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  for  their  aid  to 
woman’s  education.  Cheltenham,  where  Miss  Beale  is  principal,  has 
so  enlarged  that  there  are  now  forty-four  English  teachers,  seven 
foreign,  and  twelve  musical.  The  college  has  ten  boarding-houses, 
besides  the  Students’  Home. 
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A  CLASSIFICATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

BY  GEO.  P.  BROWN,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

In  this  essay  to  make  a  classification  of  knowledge,  an  attempt  is 
also  made  to  justify,  in  the  main,  the  present  curricula  of  study  in 
our  common  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  suggest  some  principles 
that  should  be  employed  in  determining  the  limits  that  should  be 
placed  upon  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

Knowledge  is  those  products  of  sense-perception,  reflection,  the 
understanding,  and  speculative  insight,  that  are  true, — i.  e.,  that  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  reality.  The  products  of  these  faculties  may  be  of 
the  character  of  knowledge,  or  of  belief,  or  of  opinion.  It  is  not 
easy  to  make  an  adequate  statement  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
these  groups  of  products.  The  following  is  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  define  each  : 

1.  Those  ideas  and  judgments  whose  ground  of  certitude  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  all  intelligence,  are  knowledge.  Knowledge  must  be 
always  in  accord  with  the  reality.  The  objective  truth  made  sub¬ 
jective  by  the  individual  mind  is  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  therefore 
both  subjectively  and  objectively  valid. 

2.  My  conceptions  and  judgments  are  belief  when  the  ground  of 
their  certitude  is  subjectively  sufficient,  but  is  not  seen  to  be  neces¬ 
sarily  valid,  objectively.  This  ground  is  valid  for  the  individual  in¬ 
telligence,  but  is  not  valid  for  all  intelligence.  “Belief  is  the  think¬ 
ing  of  reality,  which  is  determined  by  grounds  not  necessarily  valid 
for  all  intelligence,  but  satisfactory  for  the  individual  thinker.” 

3.  These  mental  products  are  opinion  when  there  is  neither  sub¬ 
jective  nor  necessary  objective  validity  in  the  grounds  of  their  cer¬ 
titude.  The  individual  mind  that  entertains  an  opinion  is  conscious 
of  tbe  existence  of  grounds  for  doubt  respecting  its  truthfulness. 
Opinion  may  correspond  with  the  truth,  but  it  cannot  be  knowledge. 

Dr.  Porter  defines  knowledge  to  be  the  certainty  of  the  existence 
of  a  thing  in  its  relations  to  other  things.  Immediate  certainty  of 
the  existence  of  a  thing  is  no  adequate  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  only 
when  this  certitude  is  modified  by  the  varied  relations  that  only  re¬ 
flection  can  discover,  that  the  thing  is  known  in  its  entirety.  All 
truth  is  organic.  Hence  knowledge  is  organic.  The  sum  of  all 
knowledge  is  a  whole  of  inter-related  parts,  and  each  part  of  this 
totality  has  no  valid  being  except  as  related  to  the  whole.  This  unity 
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must,  therefore,  be  the  unity  of  a  system.  Until  a  thing  is  known 
as  a  part  of  a  system  of  things,  my  knowledge  of  it  must  be  incom¬ 
plete  and  relatively  false.  Whatever  is  adequately  known  must  be 
scientifically  known.  Its  place  and  use,  in  the  whole  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  must  be  apprehended. 

If  this  definition  of  knowledge  holds,  then  I  must  seek  some  basis 
of  classification  which  will  recognize  the  inter-relation  of  all  these 
products.  In  my  study  of  this  theme,  the  only  adequate  source 
which  I  have  been  able  to  discover  of  the  ideas  that  are  found  ex¬ 
pressed  in  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  world  created  by  man,  is  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  ultimate  source  of  the  ideas  in  both  worlds  seems  to 
be  the  same.  To  this  is  attributed  their  unity.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  the  present  attempt  is  made  to  discover  a  classification 
of  knowledge. 

There  seem  to  be  three  realms  of  knowledge:  (i)  the  world  of 
nature ;  (2)  the  world  of  man  ;  (3)  the  realm  of  presuppositions, 
fundamental  conditions,  or  a  priori  ideas,  which  make  both  these 
worlds  logically  possible.  This  last  is  called  the  metaphysical  realm. 
The  first  and  the  last  are  thought  to  be  the  direct  products  of  the 
Absolute  Intelligence.  The  world  of  man  is  his  product,  but  it  is 
one  degree  removed.  Man  is  the  medium  through  which  the  world- 
spirit  finds  expression. 

Man  has  discovered  several  distinct  sciences  in  the  world  of  nature, 
and  has  constructed  many  in  his  own  realm.  That  system  of  ideas 
which  considers  the  presuppositions  of  things  in  these  other  regions 
is  called  Philosophy.  Science  is  the  knowledge  of  the  creations  of 
the  Absolute  Intelligence  in  the  world  of  nature,  and  of  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  human  intelligence  in  the  world  of  man.  Many  different 
groups  of  ideas  have  been  put  forth  as  sciences  by  individual  minds, 
which  have  never  been  able  to  prove  their  claim  to  such  distinction. 
This  is  because  of  the  tendency  of  each  individual  mind  to  pronounce 
that  valid  for  all  intelligence  which  is  valid  for  its  own.  The  increase 
of  intelligence  arising  from  the  progress  and  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  has  remanded  many  of  these  to  the  realm  of  individual 
opinion,  to  which  they  belong.  Others,  which  now  have  some  cur¬ 
rency  as  sciences,  are  slowly  approaching  the  same  fate. 

The  study  of  nature  has  revealed  tw'o  distinct  groups  of  ideas  be¬ 
longing  to  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  worlds.  These  two  worlds 
differ  in  that  there  is  a  higher  degree  of  organization  in  the  one  than 
in  the  other,  rather  than  in  the  total  absence  of  organization  in  either. 
The  lowest  forms  of  creation,  considered  in  relation  to  organization, 
are  Time  and  Space,  These  are  lowest  in  the  other  sense,  that  they 
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form  the  condition  of  all  other  creations.  They  are  organic  in  the 
sense  that  each  is  made  up  of  parts  that  severally  exclude  every  other 
part.  And  since  each  part  continues  every  part  which  it  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  limit,  it  follows  that  the  wholes  of  Time  and  Space  are 
self-limiting  wholes,  or  infinities.  They  are  self-determining  to  this 
extent,  that  each  part  excludes  every  other  part.  This  gives  that 
physical  property  known  as  impenetrability.  This  principle  of  ex 
elusion  makes  possible  the  sciences  of  Mathematics,  which  are  the 
fundamental  sciences  of  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  worlds.  The 
varied  relations  of  the  parts  of  space  to  one  another  constitute  the 
science  of  Geometry.  Number  originates  from  the  succession  of 
parts  of  time.  The  relations  of  numbers  constitute  the  science  of 
Arithmetic.  All  of  the  other  mathematical  sciences  are  but  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  principles  of  these,  separately  or  in  combination.  These 
sciences  are  exact  because  of  the  fewness  of  the  ideas  involved.  The 
human  mind  can  come  nearer  seeing  a/l  the  relations  of  one  part  of 
space  to  every  other,  or  of  one  unit  to  all  other  units,  than  of  a  part 
in  any  other  realm  of  creation  to  the  other  parts  of  that  realm. 

Space  and  Time  are  the  primary  conditions  of  all  finite  existences. 
Without  space  no  object  of  nature  could  be,  and  without  time  it  could 
not  endure.  At  the  threshold  of  our  study  of  nature  we  find  the 
mathematical  sciences  which  are  to  serve  as  a  key  to  the  discovery  of 
the  other  sciences.  Given  viind,  time,  and  space,  and  the  science  of 
pure  mathematics  results.  Put  into  time  and  space  the  elements  of 
nature,  and  the  forces  of  gravity,  cohesion,  and  chemism,  acting  un¬ 
der  the  laws  imposed  by  time  and  space,  will  produce  the  analytic 
sciences  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  These  forces  also  unite  these 
elements  into  bodies,  and  the  application  of  mathematics  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  these  forces  upon  bodies  gives  the  sciences  of  Astronomy, 
Meteorology,  and  Geology.  In  these  latter  there  is  an  easily  dis¬ 
cerned  organization  of  parts  and  movements  of  the  bodies  which 
justifies  the  name  organic  or  cyclic  sciences.  Everything  moves  in 
a  regular  circle  of  change  of  greater  or  less  circumference.  Is  there 
any  less  definite  organization  of  movements  in  the  insensible,  ele¬ 
mental  world  of  nature  than  in  the  sensible  world  of  bodies  ?  If  not, 
are  the  words  organic  and  inorganic,  as  applied  to  sciences,  to  be 
literally  interpreted  } 

The  practical  value  of  the  mathematics  is,  that  by  them  we  are 
enabled  to  measure  the  quantities  and  movements  of  bodies ;  hence 
the  great  number  of  different  sciences  in  the  applied  mathematics. 

There  is  another  realm  of  nature,  —  that  of  life.  The  life-energy, 
acting  upon  matter  in  conjunction  with  the  forces  previously  con- 
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sidered,  produces  a  new  order  of  beings  called  living  organisms. 
Biology  is  the  science  of  this  realm.  There  are  two  groups  of  bio¬ 
logical  sciences.  One  of  these  treats  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  different  organisms.  Vegetable  and  Animal  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  constitute  the  group.  The  other  group  embraces  the 
sciences  of  classification,  which  are  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Anthro¬ 
pology.  To  this  class  we  may  assign  that  hybrid  science  known  as 
Geography.  In  all  these  realms  of  living  or  dead  organisms  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  ideas  is  so  great,  and  their  relations  are 
so  complex,  that  knowledge  has  less  of  the  character  of  demonstra¬ 
tive  certainty,  and  hence  more  that  is  merely  opinion  passes  current 
for  science. 

There  is  another  department  of  Nature, — the  spiritual  man.  Man 
is  a  spiritual  being,  having  a  spiritual  nature ;  by  which  is  meant 
that  man  as  mind  is  a  being  whose  actions  in  every  department,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  will,  are  performed  in  obedience  to  natural  laws  as  fixed 
and  necessitating  as  those  which  the  body  obeys.  We  add  then  to 
our  list  of  natural  sciences  the  science  of  the  human  soul. 

What  justifies  the  presence  of  these  sciences  in  our  courses  of  study  ? 

1.  They  are  of  value  for  the  knowledge  obtained  of  the  processes 
and  products  of  the  natural  world.  Man’s  primary  needs  are  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  and  these  must  be  obtained  from  nature.  The 
ease  and  certainty  of  their  acquisition  will  depend  upon  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  processes  and  products. 

2.  They  are  of  even  greater  value  to  the  spiritual  than  to  the 
physical  man.  Mathematics  gives  exercise  and  growth  to  the  logical 
powers,  and  teaches  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  all  proc 
esses  of  reasoning.  The  inorganic  sciences  cultivate  the  power  of 
correct  observation  and  experiment,  and  afford  an  excellent  discipline 
in  inductive  or  probable  reasoning,  which  is  of  great  practical  value 
in  the  affairs  of  common  life.  The  organic  sciences  render  yet 
greater  assistance  in  the  mastery  of  the  inductive  method  by  the  em¬ 
phasis  they  place  upon  the  importance  of  correct  generalizations,  and 
the  practice  in  sharp  discriminations  which  their  proper  study  en¬ 
forces.  Man  will  be  best  prepared  for  life  through  a  thorough  study 
of  the  natural  sciences,  whether  that  life  is  to  be  spent  in  a  search 
for  wealth  or  a  search  for  truth. 

The  inductive  method  of  reasoning  employed  in  gaining  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  natural  history  and  physics  is  popularly  known  as  the  “  scien¬ 
tific  method.”  The  educational  air  is  resounding  with  this  phrase, 
and  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  in  turning  aside  to  speak  of 
It.  It  seems  to  be  thought  by  many  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  educa- 
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tional  ills.  It  is  to  be  applied  everywhere.  It  is  a  method  adapted 
to  the  discovery  of  natural  sciences,  but  it  is  not  for  that  reason  the 
best  method  for  the  discovery  of  historical  or  metaphysical  truth. 
The  nature  of  the  method  of  learning  a  science  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  method  of  the  science  itself.  But  the  scientific 
method  par  excellence  is  not  the  method  by  which  the  learner  comes 
into  possession  of  what  the  race  has  already  discovered,  even  in  the 
realm  of  nature.  The  purpose  of  the  teacher  of  science  should  be 
two-fold  :  (i)  To  bring  the  student  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  already  known.  (2)  To  so  do  this  that  power 
will  be  developed  and  a  method  learned  by  which  the  student  can  go 
on  by  himself  to  the  verification  of  other  discoveries,  or  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  new  truth.  The  “scientific  method,”  if  it  means  anything 
that  is  distinctive,  must  be  the  method  of  original  discovery  in  the 
realm  of  natural  science.  The  student  cannot  pursue  this  method 
profitably  until  he  knows  what  has  already  been  found  out.  The 
scientific  method  of  learning  what  man  has  already  discovered  in 
nature  does  not  differ  in  its  fundamental  principle  from  the  common- 
sense  method  of  learning  what  has  been  found  out  in  other  realms 
of  knowledge.  The  perennial  method  of  doing  this  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  is  from  a  statement  of  a  truth,  more  or  less  clearly 
apprehended,  to  the  verification  of  that  statement.  When  the  stu¬ 
dent  becomes  a  discoverer  in  earnest,  then  his  method  is  by  hy¬ 
pothesis  and  experiment  to  test  its  validity.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  is,  that  hypothesis  in  the  latter  case  is  used  instead 
of  statement.  But  to  proceed  by  this  method  from  the  start  would 
prevent  the  student  from  ever  arriving  at  the  limits  of  knowledge 
already-acquired,  because  of  the  shortness  of  life. 

Man  has  a  world  of  nature  made  for  him,  which  is  ever  inviting 
him  to  explore  its  mysteries.  He  has  a  scarcely  less  wonderful  world 
made  by  himself.  Being  in  the  small  and  finite,  what  his  Creator  is 
in  the  infinite,  his  own  creations  must  be  like  those  of  the  Absolute 
Intelligence  in  this,  that  they  will  consist  of  a  concatenation  of  ideas 
so  related  as  to  give  them  the  characteristics  of  a  science. 

Man  is  a  being  endowed  with  the  three-fold  power  of  intelligence, 
feeling,  and  will,  and  capable  of  developing  the  three-fold  character 
known  as  theoretical,  aesthetic,  and  practical  or  ethical.  As  a  practical 
or  ethical  being,  he  has  created  States,  built  cities,  organized  business 
and  social  society,  carried  on  war,  done  what  his  nature  and  his  age 
prompted.  And  he  has  done  what  he  has  done  in  either  conscious  or 
unconscious  obedience  to  those  laws  of  his  being  implanted  by  his 
Creator  which  have  determined  the  process  of  his  development,  and 
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have  given  the  history  of  his  achievements  a  place  among  the 
sciences. 

I  am  aware  that  to  class  the  history  of  man’s  deeds  among 
the  sciences  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  grave  authority,  which  reasons 
from  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  that  there  can  be  no  such  neces¬ 
sary  concatenation  of  ideas  resulting  from  its  activity  as  belong  to  a 
science.  But  while  the  human  will  is  free,  it  is  not  purposeless  in  its 
action.  The  history  of  the  race  shows  that  it  has  in  the  main  been 
ever  true  to  the  one  purpose,  the  realization  of  freedom.  The  idea 
has  been  imperfectly  conceived,  but  each  age  has  been  true  to  its 
conception.  This  obedience  to  the  law  of  one  unchanging  purpose 
introduces  that  element  of  necessity  into  human  history  that  gives 
it  the  character  of  a  science.  Is  it  not  true,  indeed,  that  the  natural 
sciences  are  but  the  history  of  the  deeds  of  Absolute  Freedom  act¬ 
ing  in  obedience  to  a  purpose } 

As  a  theoretical  being,  man  has  made  languages  and  the  different 
sciences  of  language  and  of  thought.  As  an  aesthetic  being  he  has 
produced  Literature  and  Art.  These  recount  the  history  of  the  sub¬ 
jective  struggle  of  the  race  for  freedom. 

Man  the  doer,  or  ethical  being,  has  made  history  the  science  of 
Government,  Political  Economy,  Jurisprudence,  Sociology,  Ethics, 
and  the  numerous  sciences  subordinate  to  these.  Man,  the  thinker^ 
has  made  Languages,  Grammar,  Logic,  Philology,  and  the  like. 
Man,  the  portrayer  of  himself  in  sensuous  forms,  the  representer  of 
the  ideal  by  the  visible  and  real,  has  expressed  himself  in  Architect¬ 
ure,  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Music,  in  one  field ;  and  in  Poetry,  the 
Drama,  the  Novel,  and  whatever  else  belongs  to  literature,  in  another. 

Man  is,  above  all,  a  religious  being.  This  nature  expresses  itself 
in  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being.  In  so  far  as  the  principle  determin¬ 
ing  this  expression  is  faith  in  supernatural  revelation,  it  can  receive 
no  consideration  in  a  classification  of  knowledge.  But  in  so  far  as 
a  rational  insight  into  the  first  principle  of  things  and  into  the  nature 
of  the  Supreme  Being  determines  this  expression,  it  belongs  to  the 
department  of  knowledge.  We  now  enter  the  realm  of  a  priori 
ideas,  and  discover  here  a  science  of  the  principles  of  the  other 
sciences,  which  we  call  Philosophy,  or  the  Science  of  Sciences.  In¬ 
vestigation  in  this  realm  reveals  to  man,  God,  and  immortality,  and 
thus  gives  the  rational  basis  for  religion. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  educational  value  of  the  second  region 
of  knowledge,  the  world  of  man  I  will  not  ask  the  indulgence  01 
the  reader  further  than  to  make  a  very  few  general  statements  cover¬ 
ing  the  entire  realm,  and  a  few  less  general  ones  respecting  the  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
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It  is  the  province  of  education  to  lead  the  individual  to  realize  in 
himself  the  thoughts  and  experiences  of  his  fellow-men.  No  one 
questions  the  practical  value  of  his  so  realizing  the  thoughts  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  his  own  generation.  To  this  end  exist  the  book,  the 
daily  paper,  the  magazine,  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  and  the  tele¬ 
phone.  All  children  are  sent  to  school  that  they  may  become  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  chief  instrumentalities  by  which  the  thoughts  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  others  are  conveyed,  and  with  that  common  stock  of 
ideas  and  experiences  that  are  of  daily  use  in  man’s  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-man.  So  they  are  taught  to  read,  to  spell,  to  write,  to  con¬ 
struct  discourse,  to  cipher,  the  history  of  the  nation,  the  form  and 
principles  of  its  government,  geography,  the  elementary  principles 
of  the  natural  sciences,  drawing,  business  forms  and  rules,  and  good 
behavior.  But  every  earnest  soul,  whatever  his  condition  in  life 
may  be,  wishes  to  know  something  of  himself  more  than  his  family  his¬ 
tory  can  give.  He  would  know  where  he  came  from,  and  how  he 
came  to  be  what  he  is.  Facilities  for  gaining  this  knowledge  are  so 
cheap  and  so  abundant  that  the  poorest  and  busiest  of  men  and 
women  need  not  despair  of  gaining  much  of  it.  All  that  is  needed 
is,  that  there  be  a  desire  to  know. 

Each  one  is  in  a  great  degree  what  his  race  has  made  him.  He 
has  been  coming  down  the  stream  of  time  in  the  persons  of  those 
who  have  made  history.  He  can  know  himself,  therefore,  only  as  he 
can  come  into  the  knowledge  of  their  lives.  Those  lives  are  em¬ 
balmed  in  history,  in  literature,  and  in  art.  What  is  noblest  and  best 
and  worthiest  to  be  preserved  is  there.  He  who  is  able  to  enter  into 
and  possess  that  inheritance  has  passed  out  of  his  mere  individualism 
and  has  found  himself  in  his  race.  He  has  become  the  race  in  so 
far  as  its  life  is  consciously  realized  in  himself.  History  has  em¬ 
balmed  the  deeds  of  men.  Literature  contains  their  best  thoughts 
and  noblest  aspirations.  Art  has  preserved  man’s  conception  of 
himself  in  sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  and  music.  Education 
in  history',  literature,  and  art  can  do  much  toward  removing  the  scales 
from  one’s  eyes,  and  putting  him  in  the  way  of  obeying  that  Delphic 
injunction,  “  Know  thyself.” 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  relation  of  language-study  to  educa¬ 
tion.  The  history,  the  literature,  and  much  of  the  art  of  the  race 
.are  embodied  in  language.  The  natural  sciences  are  embodied  in  the 
objects  of  nature,  which  are  perfect  sensuous  expressions  of  them. 
The  sciences  of  man  have  that  artificial  embodiment  of  language. 
In  this  creation  of  a  medium  for  his  conceptions,  man  is  naturally  im¬ 
pelled  to  give  to  it  a  scientific  form  and  character.  As  a  science  it 
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is  worthy  of  study,  and  no  one  who  is  properly  informed  and  is 
honest  with  himself  will  deny  the  disciplinary  value  of  a  scientific 
study  of  any  language,  and  especially  of  those  that  are  most  finished 
and  complete.  But  it  is  a  question  which  experience  has  not  yet 
answered  satisfactorily,  whether  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  science 
of  language  is  commensurate  with  the  study  of  the  sciences  of  nat¬ 
ure,  or  those  other  systems  of  ideas  which  constitute  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  race.  Language  is  an  instrument  constructed  for  a 
purpose, — a  beautiful  instrument,  it  is  true,  but  valuable  for  the  end  it 
fulfills.  It  is  what  is  embodied  in  it,  and  not  it,  that  man  needs  most 
to  know.  But  the  language  must  be  known  if  I  would  know  what  it 
expresses.  The  learning  of  a  new  language  for  the  thought  expressed 
in  it  must  be  largely  a  matter  of  memory.  It  is  a  learning  of  new 
symbols  for  ideas.  There  are  found  to  be  certain  laws  that  govern 
the  groupings  of  these  ideas  into  phrases  and  sentences.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  these  laws  in  complicated  constructions  gives  exercise  to 
the  powers  of  discrimination,  comparison,  and  judgment;  but  still, 
if  the  end  of  learning  a  language  is  to  come  at  what  it  embodies, 
then  memory  must  be  the  faculty  chiefly  exercised.  Having  once 
mastered  the  language  of  a  people,  one  has  an  indispensable  aid  to 
the  complete  mastery  of  the  thoughts  and  experiences  of  that  people. 
No  translation  can  equal  the  original  language  in  giving  expression 
to  these.  This  must  be  so,  for  the  reason  that  languages  are  the 
spontaneous  products  of  races,  and,  therefore,  the  best  expression  of 
their  thoughts.  If  I  would  come  into  a  full  experience  of  the  Greeks, 
as  portrayed  by  Homer,  I  must  become  a  Greek  in  language.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Latins,  or  of  any  people.  He,  therefore,  who 
would  master  the  great  literatures  of  the  world  must  master  the 
languages  in  which  they  are  contained.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
the  language,  equal  to  that  possessed  by  those  who  wrote  in  it,  he 
cannot  see  what  they  saw.  For  such  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
will  increase  in  this  country  as  time  goes  on.  Wealth  will  bring 
leisure,  which  the  scholarly-inclined  will  improve  in  classical  study. 
Instead  of  the  meager  results  from  our  present  teaching  of  the 
classics  by  teachers  ignorant  of  the  language,  there  will  be  those 
who  are  as  familiar  with  Greek  and  Latin  as  with  their  own  speech. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  poor  results  of  classical  teaching  to¬ 
day  is  the  lamentable  incompetence  of  those  who  teach  them. 

Those  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  make  such  a  mastery  of  these  lan¬ 
guages  must  be  content  to  rely  upon  translations  for  their  knowledge 
of  what  Greece  and  Rome  said  and  did. 

There  is,  however,  a  reason  for  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
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Latin  and  Greek  languages  by  those  who  may  not  have  the  time  or 
the  disposition  to  obtain  this  higher  culture,  but  who  wish,  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  know  the  literature  of  our  own  race,  and  to  become  intelli- 
gent  Americans.  There  are  more  than  twice  as  many  words  in  our 
literature  of  Latin  as  of  Teutonic  origin.  These  words  had  in  the 
original  Latin  a  concrete  meaning.  But  he  who  knows  nothing  of 
the  Latin  is  unable  to  seize  this  meaning,  and  so  make  the  word 
suggest  a  concrete  image  to  the  mind.  The  Latin  derivative  remains 
a  bald  abstraction  to  him.  How  much  more  vivid  is  the  conception, 
when  “tribulation”  suggests  a  threshing-floor,  or  “comprehend”  a 
seizing  hold  of  many  things  at  once,  or  “  sustain  ”  a  pillar  support¬ 
ing  a  building,  than  when  these  words  are  viewed  merely  as  arbitrary 
signs  of  abstract  ideas !  Abstractions  can  find  their  real  meaning 
only  in  the  concrete  things  from  which  they  are  generalized.  And 
when  the  word  suggests  this  concrete  image,  the  thought  is  more 
vivid  and  more  enjoyed.  But  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin, 
properly  taught  by  teachers  who  know  the  language,  will  ser\'e  to 
give  the  reader  the  power  to  animate  these  dead  forms. 

I  believe  that  in  the  near  future  more,  instead  of  fewer,  people 
will  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  possibly  of  Greek ; 
that  fewer  persons  who  have  no  desire  or  intention  to  master  these 
languages  for  the  higher  culture  that  may  be  thus  obtained  will  spend 
six  or  eight  years  in  the  study  of  them  ;  that  those  who  have  taste 
and  leisure,  being  relieved  of  the  incubus  of  a  class  of  students  who 
have  not,  but  who  are  hanging  on  to  the  classics  for  the  greater 
honors  of  graduation-day,  will  pursue  these  languages  to  their  com¬ 
plete  mastery.  In  that  day  the  net  beneficial  results  from  classical 
study  will  be  much  greater  than  at  present. 

But  as  long  as  the  “  sense  of  conduct  and  the  sense  of  beauty" 
are  deemed  worthy  of  the  highest  cultivation,  literature  and  language 
will  have  a  prominent  place  in  every  curriculum  of  study  having  for 
its  end  general  culture. 
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PROPOSED  ADDITIONS  TO,  AND  SUBTRACTIONS 
FROM,  OUR  EDUCATION. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  F.  MAGOUN,  D.D,, 

President  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Like  every  other  factor  and  instrument  of  human  w'ell-being,  and 
like  well-being  itself,  education  can  advance  only  by  addition  and 
subtraction.  Substitution  is  only  addition  and  subtraction  in  one, — 
the  bad  going  out  and  the  good  coming  in  ;  the  good  going  out  and 
the  better  coming  in  ;  both  going  out  and  the  best  coming  in.  Carry 
this  clear  out  and  clean  through,  and  you  have  a  perfect  condition  of 
things.  All  elements  of  progress,  then,  are  under  this  law  of  addition 
and  subtraction.  Only  the  question  ever  rises  with  each.  Will  it  help 
uson.^  And  nothing  but  “wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct.”  Some 
things  superior,  but  not  indispensable,  may  at  times  be  displaced  to 
advantage  by  things  inferior  even,  but  just  then  more  fit;  while 
things  essentially  necessary  to  cultivate,  we  can  dispense  with  only 
to  our  great  loss,  or  the  destruction  of  education  itself.  The  true 
teacher  “brings  forth  things  new  and  old,”  like  the  sagacious  states¬ 
man,  the  genuine  reformer,  the  keen  philosopher,  the  just  and  sure 
moralist,  and  “the  scribe  well-instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.” 

We  pass  beyond,  then,  a  multitude  of  engrossing  and  important 
questions  here, — questions  of  examination  and  marking,  which  leave 
the  volume  of  what  one  is  examined  in  and  marked  for  untouched, 
—  questions  of  the  district  and  superintendency  systems,  beyond 
which  are  the  real  ends  for  securing  which  the  districting  and 
superintending  are  to  be  done, — questions  of  normal  and  joint  edu¬ 
cation,  which,  when  decided,  the  curriculum  of  study  survives  un¬ 
harmed,  and  yet  to  be  honestly  and  adequately  mastered  by  our  girls 
or  our  boys,  our  boys  and  our  girls,  under  teachers  professionally 
trained  or  unprofessionally,  and  a  hundred  growing  questions  besides. 

My  subject  now  lines  itself  out  and  hedges  itself  in.  It  gives  me 
some  things  to  discuss  that  touch  the  matter  of  education  rather  than 
its  relations,  methods,  or  processes, — what  to  teach,  instead  of  how 
to  do  it.  The  latter  topic  would  be  more  exclusively  professional, 
and  perhaps  of  secondary  interest  here.  One  need  not,  I  think, 
delay  to  distinguish  between  the  matter  of  education  and  the  matter 
of  learning  or  knowledge.  Only  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  at  every 
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stage  of  human  advancement,  the  latter  is  to  govern  the  former 
—  with  some  reaction  of  this  upon  that.  Certain  things  that  must 
be  taught  in  every  age,  everywhere,  retaining  their  places, — the  addi¬ 
tions  at  large  to  human  knowledge  both  of  what  is  in  nature,  and  of 
what  man  has  done,  control  the  additions,  subtractions,  and  substi- 
tutions  in  education. 

SUBTRACTION  OF  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

I.  We  strike  a  ready  e.xample,  close  at  hand,  in  certain  proposed 
changes  in  the  spelling  and  writing  of  our  mother-tongue.  To  dis¬ 
cuss  them  in  detail  does  not  now  lie  in  our  way.  It  was  inevitable 
that  some  time  a  language  loaded  deep  with  such  ingenious,  hetero¬ 
geneous,  and  often  inexplicable  anomalies  should  be  challenged  to  a 
simpler,  symmetric,  and  systematic  construction  of  words.  Such 
corrections,  even  in  pronunciation,  as  are  made  by  good  dictionaries 
would  lead  to  this.  Acquaintance  with  the  better  written  languages 
of  other  races,  and  the  comments  of  those  to  whom  they  are  native, 
upon  the  difficulties  of  ours,  would  constantly  bring  up  the  question 
of  reform.  The  growth  of  literary  occupations  would  stimulate 
changes.  Advances  in  philology,  lexicography,  and  lexicology  would 
make  it  pressing.  Ere  long  two  great  facts  could  be  make  to  strike 
the  popular  apprehension, — as  I  judge  they  do  more  and  more  to-day, 
— the  waste  of  time  in  writing  silent  letters,  and  the  difficulties  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  spell  correctly  from  immense  irregularity  in  the  use  and  power 
of  letters  that  are  not  silent.  Not  only  foreigners,  but  even  native 
Englishmen  and  Americans,  possessed  of  that  innate  aptness  for 
good  spelling,  which  is  almost  a  form  of  original  genius,  find  faultless¬ 
ness  impossible.* 

But  the  question,  how  English  shall  be  spelt,  seems  to  me  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  question  whether  it  shall  be  spelt  at  all.  Good  spell¬ 
ing,  apparently,  depends  upon  really  spelling.  I  las  it  not  of  late 
been  falling  back  among  “the  lost  arts  ”  Rush  speaks  of  “that 
condition  of  syllabification  which  constitutes  in  part  the  prosodial 
superiority  of  the  Greek.”  We  shall  have  to  admit  the  inferiority  of 
English  prosody,  but  are  not  “syllabification  ”  and  syllabication  (the 
latter  one  syllable  shorter  and  easier),  in  both  name  and  thing,  largely 
unknown  in  this  generation  }  So  good  a  college  as  Amherst  has  of  late 

^  Spelling  (the  young  people  examined)  are  very  defective  in :  that  I  know  from  the 
University  of  London,  because  all  our  examinations  are  conducted  in  writing,  and  the 
answers  are  frequently  very  badly  spelled  ” — Dr.  IVm.  Smithy  Examiner.  “  The  examiner 
at  Oxford  states,  of  a  large  part  of  the  undergraduates  fresh  from  the  grammar  schools, 
that  an  absence  of  ordinary  facility  in  spelling  is  among  the  unhappy  characteristics  of  the 
class.” — Quaine,  “  On  some  defects"  etc.yff.  42-43. 
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years  conditioned  more  than  half  its  candidates  for  admission, — some 
forty-five  or  more, — on  orthography.  To  boast  that  colleges  this  side 
of  the  Hudson  or  the  lakes  had  done  less,  would  be  only  to  confess 
less  vigilance  as  to  the  all-important  elements  of  education  ;  and  I 
will  confess  at  once  that  in  the  oldest  college  in  Iowa  we  have  found 
it  our  professional  duty  and  our  necessity  to  provide  special  classes 
in  orthography  for  classical  academy  students,  young  ladies  of  the 
"first  year,”  and  freshmen.  Such  humiliating  necessities  are  laid 
upon  higher  institutions,  plainly,  by  failure  of  good  work  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools,  public  and  private,  from  which  candidates  for  admission 
come.  I  have  seen  a  great  change  in  this  respect  since  I  enrolled  my¬ 
self  among  teachers,  forty-three  years  ago,  in  a  New  England  district 
school,  teaching  varia  ct  omnia,  from  the  alphabet  up.  The  time  was 
when  plain  Yankee  parents,  pretending  to  little  “edication,”  tested 
their  children  at  home  in  Webster's  Speller  as  to  their  capacity  to 
construct  separate  syllables  and  put  them  together,  testing  their 
teachers  also  in  the  same  operation  ;  and  if  the  children  failed  in  a 
few  instances, — as  I  have  heard  multitudes  fail  since  in  a  great 
many, — reported  the  teacher  to  the  school  committee  as  incompetent, 
and  opened  a  spelling-school  at  home.  Early  in  the  rebellion  the 
"contrabands”  who  flocked  into  Washington  City  were  trained  to 
read  by  missionary  teachers  as  well  as  the  case  would  allow,  and  I 
often  heard  them  taught  the  sounds  of  whole  words  printed  large, 
without  any  instruction  in  the  powers  of  letters  or  the  sounds  of 
syllables.  The  question  has  often  risen  since,  whether  what  was  dire 
necessity  for  fugitive  slaves  was  not  becoming  in  some  quarters 
choice  for  white  children  of  the  North.  It  is  one  strong  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  "  spelling  reform  ”  that  in  reducing  anomalies  of 
any  or  all  kinds  it  will  render  orthography  to  long-suffering  instructors 
and  pupils  easier.  Let  us  use  fewer  letters  if  thereby  we  can  come 
to  use  tliem  right.  Let  us  give  them  sounds  a  little  more  uniform^ 
at  least,  as  is  done  in  other  languages,  if  so  our  children  and  pupils 
can  a  little  better  know  what  they  mean  when  combined  with  others. 
Let  us  make  “  English  as  she  is  spoke  ”  somewhat  more  nearly  agree 
with  English  as  she  is  writ,  if  we  can  do  so  without  spoiling,  or  too 
largely  rendering  obsolete,  the  priceless  literature  imbedded  in  '^ur 
dear  old  abominable  orthography.  But  whatever  usage  is  in  our 
native  speech,  let  us  teach  it ;  let  us  insist  that  it  shall  be  taught, 
whether  worse  or  better,  whether  it  employs  fewer  letters  or  more, 
and  in  whatever  way  it  employs  them.  Elaborate  etymologies  are 
for  the  scholar, — some  of  them  for  the  very  advanced  scholar  alone  ; 
but  as  long  as  the  art  of  reading  in  our  mother-tongue  is  the  key  to 
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all  the  other  arts  and  to  all  learning  hived  up  in  it,  and  as  long  as 
grammar  and  rhetoric  rest  upon  orthography,  we  can  let  any  other 
branch  of  common  schooling  slip  better  than  this.  As  spoken,  words 
will  always  be  compounds  of  sounds  ;  as  written,  of  letters.  Of  what 
use  are  “  mammoth  ”  sales  of  dictionaries,  and  a  copy  of  Webster's 
Unabridged  in  every  school-house  and  every  college  recitation-room, 
if  educated  persons  blunder  habitually  in  communications  written  for 
the  press,  or  in  letters  to  their  friends }  It  would  be  a  revelation  to 
the  American  people  if  they  could  be  told  how  much  of  the  verbal 
correctness  of  the  speeches  of  members  of  Congress  is  due  to  proof¬ 
readers  in  printing  offices.  When  these  speeches  are  about  to  be 
made  it  is  too  late  to  put  the  authors  through  the  Speller ;  it  should 
have  been  done,  thoroughly  done, —  spite  of  whatsoever  boyish  re¬ 
luctance  or  impatience  or  complaint, — in  the  primary  school.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  only  here  and  there,  perhaps,  that  the  silent  subtraction  of 
this  essential  element  from  the  matter  of  education  is  expressly  de¬ 
fended  ;  but  the  mischief  done  by  it  is  in  the  loss  of  that  for  which 
there  can  be  no  substitute  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 

ADDITIONAL  TEACHING  OF  DUTY. 

II.  Certain  proposed  additions  to  our  education  may  be  grouped 
together  under  the  head  of  the  teaching  of  duty. 

First:  Of  duty  as  such,  of  right  and  obligation  as  the  bed  rock  of 
character.  Every  consideration  in  favor  of  teaching  anything  from 
the  outset,  in  that  mobile,  ductile,  plastic  time,  when  habits  of  muscle, 
nerve,  thought,  sensibility^  will,  are  forming,  is  a  double  argument 
for  moral  training  in  that  very  time.  Shall  conscience  be  supreme 
in  a  young  nature,  if  everything  else  is  allowed  to  get  the  start  of  it.^ 
Can  it  become  the  constant  guide  of  all  its  action  if,  for  a  moment,  its 
relations  to  any  form  of  action  are  left  out }  Of  what  value  is  he  or 
she  from  whom  my  child  gets  a  bias  in  favor  of  the  multiplication- 
table,  of  the  elements  of  good  grammar,  of  the  due  shaping  of  letters 
by  the  pen,  of  the  chief  facts  about  the  earth  we  dwell  on,  and  no 
bias  in  favor  of  righteous  conduct }  Humanity,  wonderfully  variable 
in  its  accidents,  is  unyieldingly  unchangeable  in  essentials,  and  God 
and  goodness  have  no  accidents.  “  For  right  is  right,  since  God  is 
God.”  Conscience  and  integrity  wait  yet,  as  they  always  waited, 
for  that  power  in  young  souls  which  legitimately  goes  with  their 
supreme  prerogative.  Why  do  I  want  anything  else  developed  in 
my  child,  if  the  moral  nature  be  not  brought  out  first  and  most.^  It 
is  conceded  that  this  should  be  so  in  private  schools.  They  are  often 
preferred  because  it  is  conceded.  Yet  above  all  things,  in  the  most 
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secular  view  that  can  be  taken  of  them,  our  public  schools,  from  the 
primary  up,  should  be  seminaries  of  morals.  Perish  all  our  improve¬ 
ments,  however  real  or  precious  ;  banished  into  forgetfulness  be  the 
most  advanced  methods,  be  they  ever  so  skillful ;  blotted  out  from 
human  apprehension  be  the  most  brilliant  gains  of  science  and  the 
most  perfect  work  of  literature,  if  this  must  be  in  order  to  prevent  our 
future  men  and  women  from  ignoring  or  thinking  lightly  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  what  ought  to  be  and  what  ought  not.  Concretely, 
of  course,  and  by  simple,  arresting  examples,  these  distinetions  must 
be  impressed  upon  the  little  ones  ;  and  this,  I  judge,  is  better  done  in 
their  case  than  with  those  who  are  older.  They  are  in  the  hands  of 
female  teachers  first,  and  it  is  hard  for  a  woman  to  forget,  even  if  she 
be  very  young  and  crude, — harder  than  for  a  man  in  a  primary  school, 
— that  measure  of  propriety  and  right  without  the  possession  of  which 
she  is  unfit  to  teach  at  all.  I  applaud  every  utterance  on  moral  edu¬ 
cation  which  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  the  thing ;  I  have  a  quick 
and  profound  interest  in  the  joint  effort  to  produce  an  acceptable 
'manual  of  ethics  from  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  happiest  results 
will  soon  appear ;  but  I  apprehend  that  our  solicitude  is  not  directed 
to  the  right  point.  The  young  men  who  fall  off  from  morality  when 
they  enter  college  or  commence  some  practical  pursuit,  do  so  not  for 
lack  of  earlier  moral  training,  but  of  later.  Hardly  can  a  mother  be  so 
hard  hearted  as  not  to  caution  one  she  loves  in  tender  years  against 
wrong ;  but  it  is  after  this  has  ceased,  after  the  home  is  superseded 
by  the  school,  after  parents  have  surrendered  such,  too  much,  to 
teachers,  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the  teens,  that  the  ruin 
of  character  commences.  Everybody  wonders  that  the  docile  child 
has  grown  into  the  reckless  lad ;  but  why  should  he  not,  if  as  his  need 
of  moral  training  has  increased,  both  in  home  and  school,  his  moral 
training  has  diminished.^  This  could  never  be,  if  such  training  was 
understood  to  be  a  part  of  the  matter  of  education  which  must  hold  its 
place  when  it  has  reached  it.  It  takes  but  a  few  weeks  after  the 
college  year  has  opened  to  judge  of  freshmen  and  young  ladies  of 
the  first  year,  whether  the  supreme  part  of  their  previous  education 
has  been  neglected.  If  it  has,  it  must  go  hard  afterward  ;  hence  I  give 
my  vote  for  any  and  all  due  increase  of  ethical  instruction,  especially  at 
this  intermediate  and  preeminently  forming  period,  which  has  been 
pointed  out,  and  for  keeping  it  in  its  place  permanently.  To  let  it 
go  is  to  let  education  disintegrate  and  society  slide  into  moral  wreck. 

Secondly:  Of  duty  to  the  government  under  which  our  children 
are  born.  The  more  lightly  it  rests  on  them  the  more  carefully  we 
should  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  grow  up  with  the  tacit  understand- 
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ing  that  they  are  under  no  government  at  all.  So  close  is  the  link 
between  right  and  rights,  that  I  have  always  thought  that  to  “the 
three  R’s  ”  should  be  added  a  fourth,  right  ;  and  to  the  fourth  a  fifth, 
RIGHTFUL  RULE.  Lacordaire  said,  a  generation  ago,  “  Our  age  is  one 
which  does  not  know  how  to  obey;”  “for  want  of  character  it  is  the 
age  of  miscarriages.”  These  things  are  truer  now  and  here  than  they 
were  then  in  France ;  and  with  a  basis  laid  in  general  fundamental 
morals,  and  continually  built  upon,  in  all  our  schools  of  every  grade,— 
for  it  is  both  absurd  and  mischievous  to  postpone  it  till  one  studies 
the  philosophy  of  ethics  in  college, — the  special  superstructure  we 
need  in  American  education  is  the  teaching  of  duty  to  society  and  to 
the  various  grades  of  government  under  which  society  is  organized 
and  made  .secure.  Absurd  and  mischievous  is  it  to  postpone  this  till 
one  is  mature  enough  to  reach  the  analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  What  shall  the  young  citizen  do  and  become,  mean¬ 
time.^  Ignore  the  State  to  which  he  owes  allegiance  every  hour,  and 
is  in  hourly  debt  for  protection  ?  Imagine  that  he  is  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  home  and  school  only }  Miss  the  Divine  idea  of  the  civil 
community,  only  younger  than  the  family  and  the  churches  And 
what  shall  the  State  do  meantime  and  in  the  future  with  a  mass  of 
youth,  all  of  them  unequally  les.soned  in  obligation  to  law, — for  per¬ 
sonal  government  in  homes  must  needs  differ,  all  the  way  from  des¬ 
potism  down  to  anarchy,  and  that  of  churches  all  the  way  from  hier¬ 
archies  down  to  mere  religious  clubs,  while  the  State  in  any  of  its 
forms  must  have  equal  and  implicit  obedience  to  the  law  from  all. 
What  is  the  State  thinking  about,  if  it  does  not  secure  this, — so  vital 
to  itself, — in  its  own  schools  For  a  whole  generation  I  have  been 
arguing  for  this  addition  to  our  common-school  work,  even  at  the 
cost  of  some  subtraction  from  grammar  and  geography,  and  if  need 
be  some  slight  infringement  upon  “  the  three  R’s.”  For  nearly  as 
long  it  has  been  my  judgment  that  this  should  begin  with  the  lowest 
and  simplest  civil  organizations,  the  school  district,  the  township,  the 
ward,  the  town,  the  city,  those  that  are  nearest  to  the  pupil  and 
should  be  most  familiar  and  binding,  and  work  onward  and  upward 
through  those  of  the  county  and  State  to  that  of  the  Nation.  To  a 
professor  in  one  of  our  colleges  we  are  indebted  for  the  carrying-out 
of  this  idea  shrewdly  and  usefully,  in  a  way  adapted  to  the  common 
schools  of  Iowa. 

Thirdly:  Of  the  teaching  of  temperance.  The  most  surprising 
scientific  discoveries  are  those  of  mysteries  in  the  mechanism  of 
nature,  whose  nearness  to  us  has  hid  them  from  common  eyes.  And 
like  this  was  the  discovery  that  the  matter  of  education  legitimately 
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and  of  course  includes  temperance  in  its  physiological  and  menial 
basis,  and  its  relations  to  economy  in  home,  business,  and  the  State, 
and  to  common  morality.  Why  did  it  not  occur  to  teachers  that  it 
does,  long  before  the  question  was  ever  raised  among  reformers  and 
philanthropists.^  How  absurd  to  go  on  forever  correcting  men’s 
abuse  of  a  delicate  and  costly  engine,  after  it  has  come  into  their 
ignorant  and  unskilled  hands,  and  never  think  of  instructing  them 
at  the  beginning  in  normal  methods  of  handling  it,  in  the  doctrine  of 
use  and  abuse  !  How  absurd  to  be  forever  reforming  backward  the 
great  vice  of  our  day,  from  the  point  in  maturer  life  of  outbreak 
and  outrage  and  ruin  of  fortune,  health,  character,  household 
and  social  order,  and  never  think  of  informing  childhood  how  to 
escape  it  all  !  How  wasteful  and  blind  to  bring  upon  ourselves  this 
vast  and  exhaustive  struggle  with  the  saloon,  — almost  omnipresent 
and  everywhere  complete  in  its  deadly,  shameless,  and  diabolical  en¬ 
ginery  of  corruption, — when  so  easily  we  might  forestall  it  all  in  the 
schools,  make  it  a  part  of  every  lad’s  education  to  be  temperate,  and 
ensure  his  standing  with  his  fellows,  when  he  comes  to  man’s  estate. 
Temperance  reaches  out  so  broadly  that  we  are  teaching  a  large 
part  of  one’s  duty  to  oneself,  to  society,  and  to  the  State,  in  teaching 
it ;  so  deeply  does  intemperance  strike  that  an  education  as  to  body, 
mind,  and  soul  is  incomplete  without  teaching  children  and  youth  to 
shun  it.  We  train  children  for  life  in  other  things  in  the  light  of  the 
maxim  “  Forewarned,  forearmed,”  —  why  not  in  respect  to  that  which 
renders  all  other  education  vain  ? 

SUBTRACTION  OF  ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

III.  In  coming  now  to  the  question  of  subtracting  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  from  our  American  education,  I  am  a  trifle  perplexed  as  to 
the  precise  state  of  the  question  at  present.  It  is  the  Greek  that 
is  specially  in  issue,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  its  assailants  would 
banish  it  entirely  from  all  schools  or  not.  They  say  not ;  that  scion 
of  the  Adams  family  who  has  vigorously  come  to  the  front  in  this 
discussion  says  not,  and  admits  that  the  study  of  it  is  the  foundation 
of  the  highest  scholarship.  Let  us  narrow  the  issue,  then,  by  throw¬ 
ing  out  that  point.  Every  good  reason  for  the  study  of  Greek  is  as 
valid  and  as  strong  as  ever.  But  respect  for  logic  obliges  one  to  say 
here  that  many  good  reasons  have  not  been  of  such  exclusive  force 
as  has  been  claimed  for  them.  Wise  classical  teachers  will  argue 
novv-a-days  inclusively  for  Greek  rather  than  exclusively,  as  of  yore. 
Let  me  exemplify  my  distinction  at  two  points.  Some  linguists  so 
speak  of  learning  thought  by  means  of  language,  as  if  the  laws  of 
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language  were  ipso  facto  the  laws  of  thought.  The  one  is  a  mental 
process ;  the  other  a  set  of  symbols,  English  or  Greek,  or  what  not, 
by  which  the  processes  and  products  of  mind  are  expressed.  The 
laws  of  every  language,  then,  should  be  subordinate  and  subject  to 
the  laws  of  thought,  but  cannot  be  the  same.  The  differences  in  Ian 
guages  lie  here,  that  some  point  to  more  of  the  laws  and  distinctions 
in  thought  than  others ;  the  Greek,  I  thoroughly  believe,  more  than 
any  other  ;  but  all  of  the  languages  together  are  narrower  in  scope 
than  thought  itself,  and  all  fail  to  express  much  for  which  we  must 
look  away  from  human  speech  to  nature  and  science.  No  man  is  a 
theist  who  does  not  feel  all  through  his  soul  that  the  universe  is 
builded  according  to  thought,  and  “  he  who  built  all  things  is  God”  ; 
and  physical  and  mental  science  sink  their  plummets  into  unsounded 
depths  below  language  to  find  His  thought.  Every  word  of  claim 
for  Greek  as  training  to  incisive,  penetrating,  flexible,  legitimate, 
subtle  thought,  I  accept  inclusively,  but  not  c.xclusively.  For  this 
eminent  e.xcellence  it  must  hold  its  place  in  the  highest  education 
forever,  but  not  crowd  science  out  of  its  place  below,  as  having  its 
own  measure  of  the  self-same  excellence.  The  second  exemplifica¬ 
tion,  let  Matthew  Arnold  supply.  In  his  late  lecture  on  Literature 
and  Science,  he  said  :  “  The  instinct  of  beauty  is  set  in  human  nat¬ 
ure  as  surely  as  the  instinct  for  knowledge  or  society.  If  beauty  is 
found  in  Greek,  we  may  rely  on  human  nature  for  making  it  a  part 
of  our  education.  It  will  be  the  more  studied  as  men  recognize  the 
beauty  of  it.  Women  will  again  study  Greek  as  Lady  Jane  Grey 
did.  [If  Mr.  Arnold  had  visited  colleges  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
we  would  have  shown  him,  without  boasting,  that  they  do.]  Even 
our  primitive  ancestor,  ‘a  hairy  quadruped,  with  a  tail,  pointed  ears, 
and  probably  arboreal  in  his  habits,’  may  have  carried  in  his  nature 
a  necessity  for  Greek.”  Qualifying  first  that  the  arboreal  habits, 
pointed  cars,  tail,  and  treading-the-campus  “  quadrupante  ”  in  a  way 
to  astonish  Virgil,  must  have  gone  out  long  before  the  Greek  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  syntax  came  in,  —  this  may  be  accepted  inclusively,  but  not 
exclusively.  Our  ancestors  must  have  had  a  necessity  for  science 
also,  or  evolution  could  never  have  given  it  to  us  ;  and  science,  in 
every  nook  and  corner  which  it  explores,  marvelously  discloses  beauty. 
And  as  it  must  be  beauty  invented  by  and  wrought  out  in  all  things 
according  to  thought,  science  so  teaches  beauty  to  every  scholar,  in¬ 
cluding  the  theologian,  and  can  never  be  elbowed  aside  by  Greek,  its 
fellow-teacher  of  thought  and  beauty. 

We  admit  all  the  facts  of  failure  in  both  classical  and  scientific 
education.  Some  men  who  go  through  college  can  learn  neither 
thought  nor  beauty  from  either,  and  some  can  from  the  one  and  not 
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from  the  other.  Marshal  all  the  cases  of  graduates  to  whom  either 
line  of  study  was  useless,  and  you  have  proved  nothing  more  than 
the  respective  make  of  mind  on  each  side.  Most  of  the  famous  Har¬ 
vard  oration  on  “A  College  Fetich  ”  is  simply  demonstration  that  our 
highest  college-scholarship  is  unsuited  to, — I  will  not  be  so  unkind  as 
to  say,  above  and  beyond,  —  some  of  the  Adamses.  The  best  criti¬ 
cism  on  its  argument  is  that  of  the  head  of  a  Massachusetts  tech¬ 
nical  school:  “The  only  mistake  Mr.  Adams  made  was  in  going 
to  college  instead  of  to  a  school  of  technology.  The  glory  of  the 
celestial  is  one,  that  of  the  terrestial  another,  and  no  man  can  stretch 
himself  far  enough  to  embrace  both.”  Let  the  men,  then,  who  were 
made  for  physiological  research  and  the  like,  and  the  men  who  were 
made  for  physical  research,  part  amicably  and  entreat  each  other  with 
due  honor  and  equity.  Who  can  say  that  it  is  not  in  God’s  plan  that 
there  shall  be  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other?  Who  shall  say 
that  it  is  not  alike  evidence  of  capacity  and  incapacity  if  an  individual 
student  has  to  join  the  one  fold  or  the  other  ? 

Canon  Farrar  has  said  :  “  It  is  no  epigram,  but  a  simple  fact,  to 
say  that  classical  education  neglects  all  the  powers  of  some  minds, 
and  some  of  the  powers  of  all  minds.  In  the  case  of  the  few  it  has 
a  value,  which,  being  partial,  is  unsatisfactory ;  in  the  case  of  the 
multitude  it  ends  in  utter  and  irremediable  waste.” 

Why  should  a  judicious  advocate  of  the  ancient'  classics  dispute 
this?  It  is  just  as  true  of  other  studies,  and  is  sufficient  reason  for 
excluding  no  one  from  its  proper  place.  Let  us  teach  the  multitude 
what  the  multitude  most  needs;  let  us  teach  “some  minds”  what 
they  most  need,  though  “  some  ”  other  minds  do  not. 

If  their  substance  and  herdmen  have  grown  so  great  that  they  can 
no  longer  dwell  together  in  one  curriculum,  let  the  classical  Abraham 
and  the  scientific  Lot  come  to  an  understanding  about  partition,  and 
“let  there  be  no  strife.”  Indeed,  the  elder  patriarch  must  have 
already  been  courteous  and  fair  to  the  younger,  or  the  Harvard  orator 
could  not  have  said  truly  that  it  is  long  since  the  ancient  languages 
held  the  old  exclusive  place,  nor  could  it  be  suspected  that  the 
sciences  are  elbowing  for  the  most  fruitful  place,  having  chosen  all 
the  plain  of  Jordan  and  leaving  a  very  hilly  country  to  the  ancient 
classical  cultus.  The  institution  which  excludes  either  from  its  equit¬ 
able  share  in  the  land  simply  votes  itself  out  of  the  realm  of  the 
highest  scholarship,  and  denies  to  its  students  the  highest  and  best 
education. 

*  Goldwin  Smith  says :  “  The  results  of  a  training  exclusively  literary  have  long  been 
manifest ;  the  results  of  a  training  exclusively  scientific  are  already  beginning  to  appear.” — 
Reorganization  of  Oxford ;  p.  32. 
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And  now  for  the  place  of  Greek  in  preparatory  education  ;  is  it  to  ? 
be  conceded  it  has  none,  save  in  schools  like  the  German  Gymnasia  | 
introductory  to  an  after-course  in  which  Greek  is  integral  ?  The  ) 
famous  Berlin  experiment  of  ten  years, —  1870  to  1880, — stands  in  j 
bar  of  this.  Twenty-one  professors  in  the  former  year,  thirty-six  in  I 
the  latter,  unanimously  testify  that  students  from  the  Realschulen,  who  I 
had  no  Greek,  fell  behind  those  from  the  Gymnasia  who  had  studied  1 
all  round  the  circle  of  the  sciences.  They  were  less  thorough,  less  ex¬ 
pert,  less  independent  in  thought;  had  less  idealistic  and  scientific  j 
impulse,  less  devotion  to  science,  less  appreciation  of  phenomena,  j 
less  grasp  and  capacity  to  understand  and  solve  problems.  In  the  1 
end,  the  classical  student  at  a  German  University  outstrips  the  non-  « 
classical.  One  of  these  Berlin  scholars  declares  that  it  is  “simply  ] 
impossible  for  one  who  has  been  prepared  in  the  Realschulen  to  ac-  I 
quire  a  satisfactory  scientific  education,”  and  none  of  the  chemists, 
physicians,  or  other  great  masters  of  the  sciences  of  matter,  dispute 
him.  Ur.  Hoffmann,  the  Berlin  rector,  himself  a  chemist  of  the 
highest  rank,  sums  up  their  long  and  exhaustive  investigation  thus: 
“The  Realschulen  of  the  first  rank,  however  generous  acknowledg¬ 
ment  may  be  due  to  what  it  has  actually  accomplished,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  incapable  of  furnishing  a  preparation  equal  to  that  offered  by 
the  Gymnasium,”  —  and  this,  let  me  say,  although  it  teaches  Latin 
throughout,  only  less  than  the  Gymnasium  (in  the  proportion  of  32 
to  58),  and  must  get  its  teachers  from  the  Greek  scholars  of  the 
Gymnasia.  The  greater  part  of  all  our  scientific  terms  are  Greek  in 
origin,  and  cannot  be  used  in  a  scholarly,  if,  indeed,  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  manner  by  a  mere  Latin  or  German,  or  French  or  English  ex-  ' 

pert.*  And  it  will  always  be  so  ;  scientific  men  will  never  change  j 

this.  The  legitimate  inference  is  not,  however,  that  every  one  who 
studies  science  must  take  the  Greek,  and  will.  That  were  not  a  use,  - 

but  an  abuse,  of  the  Berlin  demonstration.  The  majority  want,  and  j 

will  want,  science  for  practical  application,  not  for  scholarship  ;  and  | 

to  require  of  them  to  go  through  a  classical  academy  course  were  as 
great  folly  as  to  abolish  such  a  course  or  reduce  it  to  no  higher  study 
than  that  of  German,  or  P^rench,  or  Latin,  for  those  who  seek  a  really 
liberal  education  in  science.  Addition  of  Greek  for  these,  subtrac¬ 
tion  of  Greek  for  those,  is  both  wisdom  and  necessity. 

^  “  Modern  languages,  which  some  are  proposing  to  make  almost  the  staple  of  education^ 
are  indispensable  accomplishments,  but  they  do  not  form  a  high  mental  training ;  they  are 
often  possessed  in  perfection  by  persons  of  very  low  intellectual  powers.  ...  Nor 
need  men  be  brought  to  a  University  to  learn  modern  languages  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
best  learnt  abroad.” — Goldwin  Smith,  on  the  Reorganization  of  Oxford  ;  p.  33. 
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ADDITION  OF  ELEMENTS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

IV,  Shall  we  add  the  elements  of  industry  to  our  American  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  proper  place  for  them  ?  For  one,  I  answer  heartily 
and  at  once,  Yes.  Most  of  the  objections  that  are  made  lie 
against  adding  more  than  the  elements,  or  adding  them  out  of 
place.  No  one,  I  hope,  would  introduce  them  into  professional 
schools  or  colleges,  or  the  higher  female  seminaries,  nor  anywhere 
else  introduce  the  trades,  save  into  special  trade-schools.  As  ele¬ 
ments  they  belong  with  other  elements  in  our  elementary  schools. 
If  the  public  should  teach  any,  it  should  teach  those.  We  concede 
that  the  exquisite  language  which  perfected  itself  at  Athens  is  not 
wanted  or  needed  by  the  intelligent  masses ;  but  industry  is.  The 
question,  then,  of  public  industrial  education  is  a  question  of  what  is 
best  for  the  individual,  and  also  of  what  is  best  for  the  majority; 
perhaps  more  the  latter  than  the  former.  For  the  individual,  then, 
whoever  was  made  for  manual  skill  should  be  trained  for  it.  As 
these  are  those  who  are  made  for  physical  activity,  chiefly,  without 
intellectual  tasking,  so  these  are  some  who  seem  to  be  made  for  in. 
tellectual  activity,  chiefly,  without  physical  exertion.  But  these  are 
extremes.  It  is  a  public  loss,  then,  if  the  round  man,  who  was  con¬ 
structed  for  a  book-scholar  or  author,  gets  into  the  square  hole  of  a 
technical  school  as  he  matures  ;  or  the  square  man,  who  was  made 
for  a  machinist,  gels  into  the  round  hole  of  a  seminary  of  literature. 
But  each  of  them  has  a  physique  in  childhood  that  can  be  developed 
by  industry  alone,  and  each  may  have  to  get  his  bread  by  it,  and  the 
State  must  needs  find  out  who  are  to  be  skilled  laborers  and  superin¬ 
tendents  of  labor  by  teaching  them  all  at  the  start  in  life  the  use  of 
the  essentials  tools,  the  chief  productions  of  nature,  the  staple  ma 
terials,  the  leading  processes  of  the  great  arts.  Not  only  is  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  these  never  to  pass  away,  but  all  over  this  land  it  is  to 
immensely  increase ;  for  even  the  great  agricultural  States,  with 
their  coal  and  iron,  are  under  the  law  affirmed  by  one  of  our  oldest 
political  economists, — “  manufactures  always  move  in  every  land  to* 
ward  the  coal  measures  and  the  iron  mines.”  Immensely  absurd  as 
a  college  is  with  a  curriculum  borrowed  from  the  middle  ages, — I  do 
not  know  where  there  is  one, — it  is  vastly  less  absurd  than  a  common 
school,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  preparing  for  the  real  occupa¬ 
tions  and  life  of  the  people  at  large.  This  is  doubly  so,  because  the 
Puritan  common  school  grew  out  of  the  immediate  present  wants  of 
the  peo[)le.  The  middle  ages  did  better  than  the  nineteenth  century 
hereabouts,  for  “from  1725  to  1745  there  existed  in  a  village  of  the 
Dauphin,  France,  a  school  where  the  pupils  were  initiated  accord- 
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ing  to  their  tastes,  ages,  and  dispositions,  into  different  kinds  of  in- 
dustrial,  as  well  as  agricultural  work.” — {Report  of  Royal  Cotnmis- 
sioners  on  Technical  Instruction ;  Lond.,  1882,  p.  37.)  And  as  the 
industrial  life  of  the  people  cannot  everywhere  be  the  same,  a  cast- 
iron  type  of  common  school  in  each  State  and  every  county,  preparing 
the  working  masses  who  depend  upon  it  for  their  educational  all,  for 
just  the  same  style  of  active  life,  would  bean  exquisite  absurdity.  It 
was  pointed  out,  in  a  paper  read  for  me  to  an  Association  at  Mar- 
shalltown  in  1878,  that  our  large  towns  and  cities  must  needs  differ 
in  type,  and  their  high  schools  could  not  be  just  alike  ;  a  mining  or 
manufacturing  State  requires,  and  in  due  time  will  compel,  secondary 
instruction  of  another  sort  from  that  demanded  by  an  agricultural 
commonwealth,  and  these  differences  of  want  and  of  educational  mat¬ 
ter  and  form  will  reach  down  into  the  grammar  schools  and  somewhat 
below.  God  has  not  only  made  us  of  one  blood,  but  determined 
also  the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  and  thus  the  diversities  of  our 
mental  life  and  work.  It  is  not  merely  for  the  statesman,  but  also 
for  the  professional  teacher  to  see  that  in  a  great  and  diversified  land 
like  this  we  cannot  have  any  one  national  system  were  even  our 
State  organizations  out  of  the  way  ;  our  local  systems,  if  wise, 
will  follow  the  differentiations  of  Providence.  Here  and  there,  in 
the  near  future,  we  shall  have  a  few  schools  like  that  of  the  Rue 
Tournefort  in  Paris,  where  “  the  children  in  the  lowest  classes  have 
three  lessons  of  an  hour  each  per  week  of  instruction  in  handi¬ 
crafts.” — {Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  :  p,  14.)  This  is  the  only 
school  in  P' ranee  in  which  rudimentary  trade-teaching  is  combined 
with  ordinary  elementary  instruction.  No  people  will  need  many 
such  schools  ;  no  child  should  go  intoonewho  has  not  shown  already 
the  mechanical  and  constructive  bias  of  mind.  We  shall  have  special 
schools,  like  the  clock-making  schools  the  French  have, — those  of 
porcelain  decoration,  and  of  apprenticeship  to  the  manufacture  of 
Gobelin  tapestries,  but  few  of  them  ;  more  we  need  like  their  su¬ 
perior  elementary  schools  providing  workshop-instruction  adapted  to 
the  industries  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated  ;  more  still, 
like  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  primary  schools  of  Paris,  which 
have  workshops  attached  and  elementary  manual  training.  St.  Louis 
has  led  us  all  in  the  higher  technical  training.  Chicago  follows,  with 
an  Iowa  graduate  as  principal  of  her  noble  special  training-school. 
But  these  advanced  institutions  do  not  meet  the  common  want,  save 
by  training  a  few  who  will  appear  sometime  as  masters  in  the  public 
schools.  New  Haven  has  done  better  in  her  Dwight  and  Skinner 
schools ;  but  Boston,  best,  —  old,  cautious  Boston,  but  wary  about 
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being  left  quite  behind, — in  her  new  general  plan  of  workshop-train¬ 
ing  for  the  primaries.  France  still  leads  all  nations  west  of  it  in  her 
law  of  compulsory  instruction  of  July,  1881,  providing  in  primary 
education,  inter  alia,  “  the  elements  of  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences,  and  their  application  to  agriculture,  to  health,  and  to  the 
industrial  arts  ;  manual  work  and  the  use  of  tools  of  the  principal 
trades  ;  the  elements  of  drawing  and  modeling  ;  for  girls,  needle¬ 
work.” — {Pari.  Coml)  England,  equally  solicitous  for  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  her  products,  amends  her  Elementary  Education  Act  in 
the  same  direction.  The  great  producing  nations  are  coming  out  of 
that  condition  ascribed  by  Carlyle  to  Germany  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  which  the  culture  of  the  polite  arts  and  that  of  the  useful 
arts  had  to  proceed  with  mutual  disadvantage,  each  on  its  separate 
footing.  Drawing,  both  free-hand  and  mechanical,  is  slowly  winning 
the  place  it  deserves  among  early  studies, — but  all  its  value,  I  think,  is 
not  in  its  indispensableness  to  the  arts  and  trades  ;  if  taught  early 
enough,  it  will  save  penmanship,  saving  time  and  awkwardness ;  it 
will  help  history,  ancient  literature,  archaeology,  and  natural  science. 
We  must  look,  of  cour.se,  to  better  methods  and  better  personal  skill 
in  the  elementary  teacher ;  to  some  curtailment  of  the  loose  detail  of 
geography ;  of  the  premature  philosophizing  on  grammar  ;  of  the 
excess  of  shop-examples  in  arithmetic,  constructed  on  the  old  theory 
of  educating  principally  for  making  money  ;  and,  above  all,  to  juster 
estimates  of  what  is  worth  most  to  developing  minds,  to  give  space 
and  time  for  industry-training.  All  this  is  made  easy  by  the  quick¬ 
ening  the  school  workshop  lends  to  the  recitation-room.  The  college 
or  the  school  that  is  swamped  by  the  excess  of  things,  now  capable 
of  being  taught,  betrays  lack  of  judgment  and  selecting  power  in  its 
conductors.  The  necessity  of  subtraction  here  in  order  to  addition 
gives  the  true  teacher  his  chance. 

I  restrain  myself  here  from  those  large  and  pressing  considerations 
that  belong  to  the  statesmanship  of  education.  Yet  public  men 
would  have  ground  to  complain  of  schoolmasters  if  they  seemed  to 
be  incapable  of  realizing  that  every  child  in  the  community  should 
be  brought  up  to  contribute  to  the  common  weal,  each  in  its  own 
way,  and  that  much  the  larger  number  must  do  this,  industrially 
All  intelligent  men  are  coming  to  see,  too,  that  here  is  our  best  safe¬ 
guard,  in  giving  industry  its  rights  at  the  school  treasury,  against 
communism  and  nihilism,  and  that  we  cannot  justify  the  voting  of 
public  money  to  our  State  professional  schools  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  line  on  any  principle  that  does  not  absolutely  demand  the  voting 
of  it  in  greater  sums  to  the  workingman’s  training  school  at  the 
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lower  end.  And  let  what  is  here  said  be  completed  with  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  the  higher  education,  even  in  the  ancient 
classics,  has  not  the  slightest  ground  for  jealousy  that  it  will  be 
pushed  from  its  proper  and  special  place  by  skilled  industry.  Look 
at  that  model  Saxon  town,  Chemnitz,  —  89,000  inhabitants,  $750,000 
invested  in  education,  with  district  and  higher  municipal  schools, 
those  alone  paying  $116,900  in  salaries  in  1878,  —  one  of  them 
gathering  4,000  pupils ;  its  public  mercantile  school,  agricultural 
school,  schools  higher  and  lower, — for  weavers,  tailors,  hosiers,  build¬ 
ers,  and  other  trades  ;  for  foremen  and  technologists,  its  drawing 
school,  higher  technical  school,  rcal-schtilc, — not  omitting  the  Royal 
Classical  Gymnasium  at  the  head  of  all.  Chemnitz  is  the  busy  center 
of  the  great  Saxon  industries  ;  its  famous  technical  schools  draw  pu¬ 
pils  from  all  Germany  and  beyond  ;  yet,  while  its  Realschule  has  27 
teachers  and  437  pupils,  the  classical  gymnasium  has  24  teachers  and 
357  pupils.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  one  voice  was  raised 
in  Iowa  for  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools  as  the  great  edu¬ 
cational  reform  of  the  future,  —  a  single  voice  and  heard  not  widely, 
or  without  dissent, — it  is  pleasant  now  to  hear  accordant  and  strong 
voices,  those  of  intelligent,  public-spirited,  and  wise  advocates,  on 
every  side. 

SUBTRACTION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

V.  Shall  we  subtract  from  our  education  what  the  Bible  teaches? 
Shall  we  cast  from  us  the  help,  in  our  calling,  of  the  Word  of  God? 
For  one,  unqualifiedly  and  emphatically  I  answer.  No.  And  for 
three  reasons,  each,  to  me,  all  sufficient  in  itself. 

1.  The  literary'  or  intellectual  reason.  The  English  Bible  is  the 
foremost  book  in  English  literature,  both  for  its  matter,  intellectually 
estimated,  and  for  the  grace  of  idiom  and  peerless  choice  of  words 
given  it  by  Tymdal,  noblest  of  translators.  These  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  argue  for  more  literature  in  all  our  schools  are  clearly 
right.  Of  what  use  to  perfect  ourselves  in  knowledge  and  neglect  its 
expression  ?  Why  perfect  ourselves  in  the  mechanism  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  and  neglect  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  thought  it  con¬ 
veys  ?  Some  good  literature  every  day,  expressively,  winningly 
read, — in  every  school, —  say  you  ?  Well,  the  Bible  has  the  best. 
But  we  must  sometimes  give  our  pupils  some  of  the  good,  which  is 
not  the  very  best.  On  intellectual  grounds  this  is  to  be  conceded; 
and  there  may  be  those  who  fail  to  see  why  the  Bible  should  hold  its 
ancient  place  every  day,  unless  I  add, — 

2.  The  moral  reason.  There  is  absolutely  no  prospect  that  any 
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book  will  ever  be  produced  that  will  better  teach  man’s  duty  to  man. 
And  none,  if  one  were,  could  have  the  divine  authority,  making 
sacred  and  doubly  obligatory  moral  duty  !  Its  material  must  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Bible  ;  and,  conceding  the  advantage  in  many  respects 
of  the  addition  of  scientific  and  philosophical  form,  which  is  all  that 
human  genius  and  study  can  add,  the  varied,  fle.xible,  impressive, 
thoroughly  humane  forms  (“  popular  ”  does  not  e.xpress  my  meaning) 
in  which  Scriptural  ethics  are  cast,  will  always  have  wondrous  ad¬ 
vantage, —  even  for  individual  training  or  obligation,  much  more  for 
the  simultaneous  instruction  of  numbers  of  youth.  Complete  the 
argument,  now,  with, — 

3.  The  religious  reason.  Granted,  that  it  is  not  the  business  of 
schools  to  make  children  and  youth  religious  ;  it  is  their  business  to 
teach  what  religion  is.  For  this  is  a  leading  element  of  knowledge, 
science,  and  culture,  and  he  who  ignores  it  ignores  the  highest  and 
best  of  what  is  to  he  taught.  Nor  can  morality  be  thoroughly  or 
successfully  taught,  minus  religion.  When  the  late  Judge  Black  was 
told  that  the  old  truths  of  religion  are  passing  out  of  date,  “Yes,” 
replied  the  keen  and  sturdy  old  jurist,  “and  I  observe  that  the  old 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong  are  going  out  of  date  with 
them.”  Washington  said,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  “  For  three- 
quarters  of  men  there  is  no  morality  without  religion.”  Let  no  one 
object  that  to  read  the  Bible  once  a  day  is  to  teach  sectarian  views  of 
religion.  For  the  Catholic  to  say,  “  This  is  to  teach  Protestantism,” 
is  to  say  that  the  Bible  is  a  Protestant  book ;  or,  if  the  question  is 
between  versions,  my  Protestant  judgment  is  that  in  a  school  district 
where  the  majority  are  Catholics  the  reading  of  the  Douay  version  is 
infinitely  better  than  none.  Or,  is  the  question  as  to  books  and 
chapters  held  to  favor  certain  views  ?  Till  the  tornado  carried  away 
much  in  my  ofifice  at  the  college  that  was  prized,  I  had  there  three 
books  of  school  selections  from  the  Bible  for  daily  reading,  brought 
me  from  Dublin  by  an  Irish  pastor, — selections  agreed  upon  by  all 
the  clergy  of  the  chief  Irish  cities,  including  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Episcopal  bishops  and  the  Unitarian  ministers,  to  the  great  honor 
of  them  all.  This  liberal  and  harmonious  school  commission  which 
made  the  selections  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  far  more  than  was 
needed  for  a  year’s  reading  in  three  sorts  of  schools,  of  better  litera¬ 
ture,  morals,  and  religion  than  any  other  book  or  books  could  supply, 
to  which  no  sectarian  who  really  believes  the  Bible  could  object. 
The  man  who  objects  to  any  and  all  Bible  reading  makes  it  manifest 
that  the  sectarianism  is  not  in  the  selections,  but  in  himself. 
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WAGES  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS  IN  ANCIENT  ROME. 

BY  R.  F.  LEIGHTON,  PH.D.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

In  these  days  of  educational  theories,  whatever  pertains  to  educa¬ 
tion  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  worthy  of  our  serious  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Greeks  were  the  first  of  all  nations  in  antiquity  to  teach 
education  as  a  science  ;  and  the  results  which  they  produced  were  so 
admirable,  and  have  so  profoundly  influenced  all  subsequent  systems 
for  training  and  instructing  the  mind,  that  Hellenism  has  become, 
not  only  the  most  important  factor  in  modern  civilization,  but  is  still, 
notwithstanding  the  encroachments  of  the  scientists,  almost  synony- 
mous  with  our  modern  conception  of  culture.  The  object  of  Greek 
education  was  to  foster  the  inner  life  of  man  ;  to  develop,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  says,  the  instinct  of  beauty.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary, 
were  an  intensely  practical  people,  and  Roman  education  aimed  for 
centuries  at  nothing  higher  than  to  equip  the  man  fitly  for  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  life  ;  to  mould  the  citizen  to  “  perform,”  in  the  language  of 
Milton,  “justly,  skillfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both 
public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war.”  It  is  true  that,  at  a  later 
time,  Greek  culture  pervaded  every  department  of  Roman  life,  and 
in  the  end  education  lost,  in  a  measure,  its  intensely  practical  char¬ 
acter,  and  assumed,  in  the  time  of  the  later  republic  and  early  em¬ 
pire,  a  more  intellectual  cast.  Still  these  two  ideals  of  education, 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman, — the  one  the  complement  of  the  other, — 
have  remained  in  a  great  measure  distinct  and  separate,  and  as  such 
have  influenced  modern  nations.  The  Roman  system,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  form  the  practical  man,  the  man  of  affairs,  corresponds 
more  nearly  with  our  own  ideas  of  what  training  best  equips  a  man 
for  the  duties  of  life.  And  yet  may  we  not  find  in  the  subtle  sense 
of  beauty  that  characterized  Hellenic  life  a  panacea  for  many  of  the 
defects  of  modern  civilization  Can  we  not  in  modern  times  produce 
the  highest  type  of  manhood  by  “  combining,  blending,  and  modi¬ 
fying  the  self-culture  of  the  Greek  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
Roman  ?  ” 

Imbued  as  the  Romans  were  with  these  practical  ideas  of  life,  was 
it  not  natural  that  the  training  of  the  youth  should  be  such  as  would 
fit  him  to  serve  the  State  in  peace  and  in  war }  Every  citizen  was 
an  arm  for  the  State,  and  it  was  best  that  this  arm  should  be  as  strong 
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and  powerful  as  possible.  The  practical  training,  however,  that  the 
Roman  youth  needed  to  enable  him  to  act  his  part  as  a  worthy  citizen 
was  to  be  obtained  in  no  school ;  the  self-sacrifice  which  the  State  de¬ 
manded  of  him  was  to  be  learned  of  no  master ;  it  could  be  acquired, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Romans,  only  by  engaging  in  the 
affairs  of  State,  when  the  proper  age  arrived,  and  by  following  at  the 
side  of  the  father  in  the  daily  walks  of  life.  Plutarch  regarded  it  as 
a  deficiency  of  the  Roman  laws  that  they  did  not,  like  those  of  the 
Spartans,  prescribe  a  certain  system  of  education,  and  fix  definite 
regulations  for  the  training  of  the  young.  Plutarch  naturally  had 
the  Hellenic  character  in  view,  and  did  not  consider  the  inherent, 
deep-seated  diversity  of  mental  and  moral  character  between  the  two 
nations,  —  a  diversity  that  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  The 
absence  of  such  regulations  for  education  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
State  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  no  provisions 
were  made  for  training  the  young.  The  very  plan  on  which  the 
Roman  Government  was  formed  prevented,  in  early  time  at  least, 
such  regulations  from  being  prescribed  by  the  State.  The  basis,  the 
starting-point  of  the  government,  as  indeed  it  was  among  the  other 
Aryan  nations,  was  the  family  with  its  independent  organization, — 
its  chief,  its  worship,  its  laws,  its  council.  The  power  of  the  father 
was,  within  the  household,  practically  unrestricted,  and  for  many 
centuries, — until  success  in  war  and  intercourse  with  foreign  nations 
loosened  the  ties  of  family  exclusiveness, — the  father’s  authority,  the 
patria potcstas,  remained  supreme  over  every  member  of  the  family. 
The  Roman  State,  then,  consisted  of  many  little  communities,  each 
managing  its  internal  affairs  with  absolute  independence,  except  that 
certain  rights  and  privileges  were  surrendered  in  obedience  to  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  political  association,  to  which  religion  as  well  as  calculation 
of  interest,  and  a  sense  of  right,  contributed. 

While  the  Greeks  laid  great  stress  upon  individual  development, 
independent  of  man’s  relations  to  the  State,  the  ideal  of  the  Roman 
centered  in  the  State,  and  his  most  praiseworthy  ambition  was  to  be 
useful  in  some  way  in  increasing  its  extent.  The  Roman  willingly 
sacrificed  his  own  individuality,  and  subjected  his  own  desires  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole,  and,  hence,  it  was  given  to  him  of  all  nations 
of  antiquity  to  work  out  national  unity  in  connection  with  and  based 
on  self-government.  At  Rome,  too,  in  early  times,  war  was  the  nat¬ 
ural  condition  of  the  State,  and  every  citizen  must,  above  all,  be  a 
good  soldier.  Hence,  in  these  directions, — to  war  and  government, — 
all  the  energies  of  the  Roman  people  flowed,  leaving  every  other 
channel  barren  of  fertilizing  power.  Little  stress  being  laid  on  ar- 
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tistic  development  or  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  refinements  of  life,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  education  was  valued  only  as  it  contributed  to 
the  practical  and  useful  sides  of  life  ;  and  such  a  training  one  could 
best  acquire  by  actual  contact  with  the  practical  affairs  of  life  ;  hence 
a  Roman  boy  learned  the  art  of  war  by  actual  experience  in  the 
field.  His  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  history  of  his  country  he  ac¬ 
quired  at  home  from  his  father,  or  attached  himself  to  some  cele 
brated  advocate,  whom  he  followed  to  the  courts  of  law,  to  the  rostra, 
in  his  saunterings  through  the  forum,  taking  notes  of  his  conversa¬ 
tion  and  lectures,  and  committing  his  sayings  and  maxims  to  memory. 

It  was  the  actual  contact  with  the  business  of  daily  life,  the  lively 
interest  in  political  affairs,  that  gave  the  Roman  boy  an  insight  into 
public  business,  a  patient  aptitude  for  work,  and  a  readiness  of  speech, 
which  nothing  but  such  daily  familiarity  with  the  arts  of  war  and 
peace  could  have  bestowed.  No  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  silly 
stories  of  the  Roman  annalists,  reported  by  Plutarch,  to  the  effect 
that  boys  in  early  times  were  permitted  to  go  with  their  fathers  or 
patrons  into  the  senate-house,  and  listen  to  the  debates  and  routine 
of  business  in  that  grandest  assembly  of  the  ancient  world,  and  that 
this  practice  had  to  be  stopped  because  the  mothers  teased  the  boys 
so  much  to  tell  them  what  was  going  on  there. 

Then,  again,  it  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants, — the 
patrician  class, — who  could  take  any  share  in  administering  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  All  others  were  in  early  times  legally,  and  in  later  times 
practically,  beyond  the  pale  of  such  political  and  civil  privileges.  In 
early  times  the  government  could  prescribe  no  system  of  education 
for  the  children  of  noble  families,  because  any  interference  here  on 
the  part  of  the  State  would  have  come  into  conflict  with  the  paternal 
authority,  which,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  family,  was  considered  supreme.  Hence  the  Romans,  > 
as  Cicero*  says,  thought  “that  education  ought  not  to  be  fixed,  nor 
regulated  by'  laws,  nor  given  publicly  nor  uniformly  to  all  classes  of 
society.”  The  training  of  the  children  was  left  to  the  care  of  the 
family',  to  the  judgment  of  the  father,  and  particularly  to  the  man 
agement  of  the  mother,  —  so  that  in  grcviio  matris  cdticari  long  re¬ 
mained  a  maxim  with  the  Roman  people.  The  father  taught  his  sons, 
when  old  enough,  as  Cato  did,  from  the  well-stored  treasures  of  his 
own  experience,  or  trained  them  to  an  insight  into  public  affairs  by 
actual  contact  with  the  business  of  the  State.  The  wealthy  who 
could  not  themselves  instruct  their  children  might  place  them  in  one 
of  the  private  schools,  or  at  a  later  time  give  them  over  to  the  care  of 

» De  Rep.  iv.  3,  3. 
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a  Greek  literary  slave  or  freedman,  to  be  instructed  in  Greek  and 
Latin  learning.  So  valuable  were  the  services  of  a  Greek  literary 
—  like  Andronicus,  Silinator,  or  Chilo,  —  whom  their  masters 
could  let  out  to  give  instruction,  that  ten  thousand,  even  thirty  thou¬ 
sand,  dollars  were  paid  for  one  of  the  first  class  at  a  time  when  an 
ordinary  slave  was  worth  not  more  than  five  dollars.  When  Greek 
learning  became  thoroughly  domesticated  at  Rome,  Greek  school¬ 
masters  came  in  crowds,  offering  their  wisdom  for  sale.  During  all 
this  time,  during  the  whole  period  of  Roman  history,  no  free  public 
schools  were  ever  established  for  the  people.  Nearly  all  the  work  of 
instruction  was  in  the  hands  of  slaves  or  freedmen,  or  irresponsible 
persons  who  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and,  like 
every  other  work  at  Rome  performed  for  hire,  was  held  in  little 
esteem.  The  philosophers,  the  rhetoricians,  the  grammarians  of 
note,  found  ready  admittance  into  the  noble  families  as  private 
teachers ;  but  the  large  mass  of  Greek  schoolmasters  were  held  in 
little  esteem,  and  were  compelled  to  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence  from 
such  work  as  they  could  get.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  work  of  educating  the  young  was  held  in  little 
esteem,  and  that  the  services  of  the  schoolmasters  were  very  poorly 
remunerated.  The  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  is  not  to  trace 
the  history  of  Roman  education  in  detail,  but  rather  to  study  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  it,  —  the  social  standing  of  the  teacher,  and  the  re¬ 
muneration  he  received  for  his  services. 

How  early  private  elementary  schools  were  established  at  Rome, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The  first  notice  of  such  a  school  is 
from  Livy,  in  relating  the  story  of  Virginia,  who,  in  the  year  B.  C. 
449,  was  on  her  way  to  one  of  these  schools  in  the  forum,  when 
seized  by  the  client  of  Appius  Claudius.  In  the  time  of  Camillus 
we  know  that  there  were  elementary  schools  at  Falerii  and  at  Tus- 
culum.3  The  number  of  such  schools  at  Rome  increased  during  the 
time  of  the  republic,  particularly  after  Greek  learning  become  domes¬ 
ticated  at  Rome,  and  Greek  schoolmasters  crowded  in  swarms  to  the 
capital.  Such  schools  were  also  to  be  found  in  the  various  parts  of 
Italy^  and  in  the  provinces  in  the  time  of  the  empire. 5  We  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  character  of  these  schools,  further  than  that 
the  course  of  instruction  could  not  have  advanced  beyond  the  ele- 

*  Seri'i  literati :  an  exquisite  cook,  cost  55,000  ;  Horace’s  slave,  Davus,  cost  about  $85 ; 
Juvenal  tells  us  that  Crispinus  paid  about  $240  for  a  fish,  —  more  than  the  fisher  himself 
would  have  brought. 

iii.  44.  Livy,  v.  27.  Lin.y,  vi.  25. 

^Plin.  N  ;x.  8,  25.  ^  Suet.  Calig.  e. 
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mentary  stage^  as  well  as  of  the  subjects  taught  and  the  amount  of 
fees  received  for  tuition.  Plutarch  ?  informs  us  that  Spurius  Carvilius 
was  the  first  to  open  a  private  school  at  Rome,  and  to  charge  tuition- 
fees.  If  Plutarch  is  not  altogether  mistaken,  we  must  understand 
that  Carvilius  was  the  first  to  charge  fixed  rates  of  tuition,  or  that  ' 
this  was  the  case  in  the  higher  schools,®  which  were  introduced  into 
Rome  about  this  time.  We  cannot  believe  that  teachers  had  hitherto 
taught  gratuitously.  In  early  times  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  I 
for  the  teacher  to  demand  no  regular  sum  for  tuition,  but  to  depend  for 
his  remuneration  on  such  presents  as  the  pupils  saw  fit  to  bring  him. 
We  know  that  it  was  customary  for  boys  on  entering  school,^  and  the  ^ 
practice  continued  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  to  bring  the  teacher  a 
present  as  an  entrance-fee,  the  value  of  which  depended,  of  course, 
upon  the  wealth  and  liberality  of  the  family  from  which  he  came.  No 
writer  during  the  republican  period  mentions  the  amount  of  these  fees. 
Later  writers,  although  it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Hieronymus*®  that 
we  have  definite  information  in  regard  to  these  presents,  give  us  some 
information,  particularly  Varro,"  who  tells  us  that  pupils  at  the  Quin- 
qtiatria,  the  festival  of  Minerva,  the  time  when  the  school-year  began, 
promised  the  teacher  a  present, — the  inincrval,  or  minervaleviunus,— 
which  was  regarded  as  a  reward  for  instruction.  Suetonius'*  men¬ 
tions  the  fact  of  “  Laberius  Hiera,  a  freedman,  giving  gratuitous  in-  | 
struction  to  the  children  of  those  who  had  been  prescribed  in  the 
time  of  Sulla,”  as  an  act  of  great  generosity  and  disinterestedness. 
There  must,  then,  have  been  regular  fees  of  some  amount  paid  by 
the  pupil  to  the  teacher  for  instruction,  and  these  fees,  as  we  learn 
from  Horace,'^  Juvenal, and  others,  were  paid  either  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  school-year  in  March  at  the  Quinquatria,  or  at  the  Ides 
of  each  month.  How  much  these  fees  were  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  until  the  time  of  Horace,'®  who  informs  us  in  one  of  his 
Satires  that  each  pupil  paid  for  tuition  on  the  Ides  of  each 

•  When  Livy  (viii.  36)  spates  that  boys  were  instructed  in  Etruscan  learning,  as  they 
afterwards  were  in  Grecian  literature,  he  evidently  means  Etruscan  sacred  ceremonials. 

^  Quaest.  Horn.  c.  59. 

*  Ilulsebos,  De  Educ,  et  Inst,  apnd  Rom.,  thinks  that  ypaM^aroSiSairKaeAiov  (see  Plut.  1.  c.), 
may  mean  scbo/a  qtiaedam  superior;  but  the  expression  will  hardly  bear  this  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  used  vxoAij  for  school.  It  was  not  until  late  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  that  the  word  obtained  this  signification. 

9  Suet.  III.  Gr.  c.  7.  The  passage  refers  particularly  to  the  grammarians,  but  it  is  also 
true  of  the  elementary  teacher. 

Ilier.  Comm,  in  Ep.  and  Ephes.  c.  6.  He  lived  from  A.D.  340  to  420. 

Varro,  R.R.  Hi.  2,  18;  Juv.  x.  131 :  Quisquis  adhuc  uno  parcam  colit  asse  Minervam', 
the  expression  uno  asse  refers  to  the  minenale  munus. 

III.  Gr.  c.  13.  Ep.  a.  I,  197.  x.  161  f.  ^^Sat.  i.  6,  75. 
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month**  eight  asses,  which  equals  in  our  money  very  nearly  eight 
cents.  This  sum  was  paid  for  the  eight  months  that  the  schools 
were  actually  in  session,  and  did  not  include  the  long  vacation, *7  which 
extended  from  June  24  to  October  15.  The  schoolmaster’s  income 
then  must  have  been  extremely  small.  If  we  reckon  fifty  pupils,  and 
we  know  of  many  a  poor  schoolmaster  who  had  less  than  that  num- 
^01-^  —  and  Martial**  mentions  one  who  had  only  two  pupils, — the 
yearly  income  of  the  teacher  would  be  but  little  over  thirty  dollars. 
No  wonder  that  the  schoolmaster,  as  Lucian  *9  tells  us,  was  not 
always  able  to  pay  the  tailor,  the  physician,  or  the  shoemaker.  A 
few  facts  will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  sum  more  ac¬ 
curately.  According  to  Polybius,  food  and  lodging  cost,  in  his  time, 
at  an  inn  in  Northern  Italy,  not  more  than  one  half  an  as,  or  about 
one-half  a  cent,  per  day.  A  bushel  of  wheat  at  this  time  cost  in  the 
same  locality,  which  was  the  great  corn-producing  district  in  Italy, 
about  six  asses  ;  the  price  at  Rome  was  much  higher,  averaging  thirty 
or  forty  asses,  although  wheat  was  distributed  in  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi  to  the  people  at  Rome  at  six  and  one-half  asses  per 
bushel,"  and  by  later  demagogues  the  price  was  reduced  to  about 
three  asses.  In  the  time  of  Caesar  a  laborer  earned  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  denarius  per  day,  which  equals  twelve  uncial  asses,  or 
nearly  twelve  cents.  If  we  reckon  three  hundred  working-days,  he 


**The  statement  of  Macrobius  (I.  13,  7),  hoc  mcnse  (Martio)  vicrcedes  exsolvebant  triads- 
tris  quas  completus  annus  deberi  fecit,  does  not  conflict  with  the  statement  in  the  text,  be¬ 
cause  Macrobius  must  have  had  the  mincrval  in  mind.  Then  again,  magister  was  a  teacher 
of  literature,  and  not  an  elementary  teacher. 

17  According  to  the  Cod.  fust.  Hi.  12,  2,  the  legal  holidays  of  the  courts  of  justice  ex¬ 
tended  from  June  24  to  Aug.  i,  and  then  again  from  Aug.  23  to  Oct.  15.  Martial,  Epigr. 
Ludimagister  parce  simplici  turbae, 

Albae  leone  flammeo  calent  luces, 

Tostamque  fervens  Julius  coquit  messem, 

Fernlaeque  tristes  sceptra  paedagogorum, 

Cessent  et  Idus  dormiant  in  Octobres. 

Aestate  pueri  si  valent,  satis  discunt. 

It  appears  from  this  epigram  that  in  July  the  school  holidays  must  have  already  com¬ 
menced,  for  the  constellation  of  the  Lion  was  visible  in  July  (v.  Nauck's  note  on  Hor.  Carm., 
Hi.  29, 19,  and  Kriigcr' s  note  on  /for.  Ep.  i.  to,  16),  and  that  they  continued  to  Oct.  15.  Now 
the  term  of  the  courts  of  justice  ended  June  24,  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  school 
vacation  also  began  then,  and  continued,  as  Martial  says,  to  Oct.  15.  There  were  also 
many  holidays  during  the  year,  at  the  Saturnalia,  the  Quinquatria,  Caristia,  Septimontium, 
and  the  Calendae  Januariae  {v.  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  7,  i ;  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  197;  Tertull.  de  Idol.  lo). 
Every  eighth  day  was  a  holiday  ( Varro  in  Nonius  v.  lusus). 

1®  X.  60.  19  Dc  Merc.  Cond.  c.  58. 

This  is  Mommsen’s  estimate  based  on  a  conjectural  emendation  of  Livy  {Ep.,  60). 
Peter:  Gesch.  Korns,  vol.  ii.  /.  32,  note,  shows  that  the  price  cannot  be  fixed  with  any 
certainty. 
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earned  about  thirty-six  dollars  per  year.  Caesar  fixed  the  annual  pay 
of  a  soldier  at  225  denarii,  or  very  nearly  forty  dollars.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  the  schoolmaster’s  salary  is  not  so  insignificant  as  it  at 
first  appears.  The  schoolmaster  had  also  an  opportunity  of  eking 
out  his  small  income  by  making  out  deeds,  wills,”  mortgages,  and 
other  papers  for  his  neighbors. 

These  facts  show  how  little  the  Romans  valued  the  work  of  the 
teacher ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  under  the  circumstances,  that  we 
hear  of  Orbilius,  Horace’s  master,  writing,  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Man  Acquainted  with  Grief,”  a  doleful  autobiography  on  account  of  the 
miseries  and  degrading  poverty  to  which  he  was  doomed.  Still,  we 
must  not  accept  too  doleful  a  view  of  the  condition  and  poverty  of 
the  Roman  schoolmaster;  our  information  concerning  him  comes 
chiefly  from  the  Roman  satirists,  who  were  inclined  to  exaggerate 
his  miseries  to  give  point  to  their  satire.  It  does  not  seem  probable 
that  the  Roman  schoolmaster  was  harsher,  or  his  social  standing 
lower,  than  were  the  schoolmasters  described  by  Carleton,  Goldsmith, 
Cowper,  Scott,  and  others,  who  picture  him  as  arbitrary,  tyrannical, 
and  cruel.  Scott’s  Dominie  Sampson  has  passed  into  history  as  one 
ungainly  in  person  and  slovenly  in  dress.  Even  Shakespeare  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  repulsiv'e  aspect  of  educational  means,  in  his 
time,  when  he  speaks  of  the  child  as  “  creeping  like  a  snail,  un¬ 
willingly  to  school.”  The  fact  is,  that  not  only  among  the  Romans, 
but  even  in  modern  times,  the  main  current  of  social  desires  and  en¬ 
ergies,  —  the  laws,  the  literature,  the  wealth,  the  talent,  and  the 
character  forming  influences  of  the  world,  —  have  flowed  in  other 
channels,  and  left  this  one  void  of  fertilizing  power.  While  educa¬ 
tion  has  done  much  toward  enlightening  the  individual  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  social  well-being  of  communities,  it  has  never  reached  its 
high  ideal,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has  never  been  cherished  as 
other  causes  have  been,  and  hence  has  never  had,  until  recent  times, 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  make  known  its  beneficent  power  in  ele¬ 
vating,  transforming,  and  redeeming  men.  The  histories  of  all  other 
subjects,  —  art,  literature,  architecture,  music,  —  have  been  written; 
but  of  all  the  literature  of  antiquity  only  a  meager  and  insignificant 
part  has  reference  to  education.  How  completely  and  intensely  the 
Romans  were  engrossed  in  other  pursuits  is  shown  by  the  remuner¬ 
ation  and  honors  that  were  bestowed  upon  all  other  classes  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  political  aspirants  at  Rome.  The  income  of  a  celebrated 
actor,  for  instance,  like  Aesopus  or  Roscius,  was  about  $10,000  per 
year.  Physicians”  were  generally  well  paid.  The  body-physician 

Nissen:  Hermes  /.  /.  149:  Idemque  testamenta  scripsit  edum  fide. 

“  Plin.  N.  H.  xxix.  7. 
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of  the  early  emperors  received  a  fixed  salary  of  250,000  sesterces,  or 
about  $10,500  per  year,  besides  the  income  from  their  private  prac¬ 
tice,  which  was  often  very  considerable.  Q.  Stertinius,  the  body- 
physician  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  reseived  a  salary  of  500,000  ses¬ 
terces,  and  then  considered  that  he  had  made  a  great  sacrifice  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  position,  because  he  gave  up  a  private  practice  that  yielded 
him  an  annual  income  of  600,000  sesterces.  These  sums  are  large, 
and  no  doubt  exceptional,  and  are  so  considered  by  Pliny,*3  but  they 
serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  income  of  the  chief  physicians  at 
Rome  during  the  time  of  the  early  empire.  The  income  of  a  leading 
advocate  like  Crassus,  Hortensius,  or  Cicero,  must  have  been  vastly 
more  than  the  salaries  mentioned  above,  although  Cicero  boasted  that 
he  took  nothing  for  his  services  as  an  advocate,  and  he  did  not  assume 
a  pro-consular  government,  —  the  most  certain  mode  of  acquiring 
wealth  at  Rome, — until  his  return  from  exile.  Still,  we  know  that  he 
invested  vast  sums  in  his  numerous  villas,  in  his  magnificent  library, 
consisting  of  rare  and  costly  manuscripts  purchased  for  him  by  his 
friend  Atticus,  regardless  of  expense,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  sums 
that  he  loaned  to  friends  and  expended  in  luxury.  Presents  of  enor¬ 
mous  value  must  have  been  transmitted  to  him  from  distant  kings 
and  communities,  who  were  desirous  of  securing  the  services  of  the 
foremost  advocate  of  the  times.  To  the  rising  politician  the  income 
of  a  pro-praetorean  or  pro-consular  government  was  boundless  wealth. 

The  competition  among  the  crowd  of  Greek  schoolmasters  who 
flocked  to  Rome,  and  into  whose  hands  the  work  of  instruction  was 
chiefly  given  over,  was  too  great  to  prevent  a  high  standard  of  fees 
being  maintained.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  master’s  temper  often  got  the  better  of  his  discretion,  and  that 
he  enforced  his  stern  discipline  with  the  rod.  The  severity  of 
Orbilius  and  other  schoolmasters  was  proverbial.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  general  practice  to  have  acted  on  the  precept  of  Plato,  that 
“  a  boy  is  a  ferocious  animal.”  The  rod  was  not  spared  for  slight 
offences,  for  Plautus  tells  us  that  if  a  boy  missed  a  single  letter  in 
reading,  he  was  soon  black  and  blue  all  over, — “  striped  just  like  his 
nurse’s  cloak.”  Horace*®  recounts  in  his  second  epistle,  in  a  most 
amusing  manner,  the  severity  of  his  old  schoolmaster,  and  the  flog¬ 
gings  that  the  boys  received  while  they  were  pouring  over  the  verses 
of  Livy  Andronicus.  Suetonius*^  informs  us  that  Orbilius  did  not, 
like  some  schoolmasters,  vent  all  his  wrath  on  his  pupils  and  exhibit 
a  bland  deportment  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  he  attacked  his  rival 
teachers  in  the  most  bitter  terms.  Quintilian,*?  the  most  famous 

//.  xxix.  5.  ^  Bacchidiii.  3, 31.  it.  i,  70.  “  III.  Gram.  c.  9.  hist.  Orat.  i.  3,  14. 
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teacher  of  his  time,  made  an  earnest  protest  against  the  custom  of 
flogging.  A  Pompeian  picture  represents  a  master  flogging  a  boy 
who  is  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  another,  with  a  third  holding  him 
by  the  heels.  Martial'*  mentions  the  railings  of  the  master  and  the 
bowlings  of  the  pupils  as  one  of  the  nuisances  of  city  life.  “  Even 
before  the  crested  cock  had  broken  silence,”  says  he,  “  the  air  re¬ 
sounds  with  the  savage  scoldings  of  the  masters,  the  noise  of  flog, 
gings,  and  the  cries  of  the  children.”  “  Not  with  louder  noise," 
continues  he,  “does  the  metal  resound  on  the  struck  anvil,  nor  is  the 
noise  greater  in  the  large  amphitheatre  when  the  conquering  gladi¬ 
ator  is  applauded  by  his  partisans.”  These  statements  of  Martial,  of 
Juvenal,  and  of  others,  in  regard  to  the  severity  of  the  master  must 
not  be  overestimated.  The  cases  mentioned  by'’  them  were  probably 
exceptional,  and  made  prominent  for  satirical  purposes,  and  do  not 
probably  imply  any  savage  cruelty  in  the  Roman  schoolmaster  above 
his  modern  prototype.  Cicero,'^  with  rare  exceptions,  speaks  kindly 
of  the  Roman  schoolmaster  as  being  learned,  conscientious,  and  de¬ 
voted  to  his  work. 

In  the  time  of  the  empire  the  number  of  schools  3°  was  multiplied, 
the  work  of  instruction  under  such  eminent  teachers  as  Palaemon, 
Quintilian,  Seneca,  and  Pronto  was  more  thorough  and  systematic, 
and  teaching  became  a  regular  profession,  recognized  as  such  by  the 
State,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  Romans,  too, 
had  learned  to  set  a  higher  value  on  intellectual  training.  Even  in 
the  time  of  the  Republic  arms  were  no  longer  the  only  avenue  to 
honor  and  glory  ;  every  noble  Roman  sought  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
people  by  figuring  in  some  one  of  the  great  political  trials  that  had 
become  so  common  in  consequence  of  the  extortions  of  the  pro* 
vincial  governors.  During  the  later  republic,  then,  every  Roman 
who  sought  political  preferment  must,  above  all,  be  trained  to  be  a 
public  speaker.  The  home  and  foreign  policy  of  the  government 
demanded  statesmen  of  enlightened  views,  and  the  day  had  long 
passed  when  a  farmer  could  be  taken  from  the  plow  and  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  State.  No  Roman  could  hope  to  arrive  at  political 
distinction  without  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature;  even  Cato  himself,  in  his  old  age,  had  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  learn  Greek.  The  Romans  them¬ 
selves,  when  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  and 
literature,  fully  realized  their  own  want  of  intellectual  life  and  their 
own  need  of  mental  culture,  and  to  meet  this  want  Greek  learning 
in  all  its  forms  was  imported  to  Rome.  With  such  eager  zeal  did  the 

“  x/.  68.  ^  Ad.  At/,  vi.  1.  9;  viii.  4.  Siut.  III.  Gr.  c.  y,  cf  Pint,  Cicero,  c.  z. 
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Romans  fling  themselves  on  these  newly-discovered  treasures  that 
Hellenic  culture  became  no  longer  a  mere  stimulus,  an  accessory  im¬ 
pulse  as  in  former  times,  but  it  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of  Roman 
life,  and  met  spontaneously  the  craving  there  for  a  more  advanced 
civilization.  During  the  long  period  of  good  government  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  power,  the  two  literatures  became 
amalgamated,  and  the  two  types  of  education, —  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman, — became  thoroughly  fused,  and  the  ideal  of  the  two  systems 
was  reached  in  the  teachings  of  such  men  as  Quintilian  and  Seneca. 
The  three  grades  3»  already  established  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
embracing  the  elementary,^*  the  grammatical, 33  and  the  rhetorical 
courses  still  continued.  The  methods  of  instruction  had  so  improved 
that  it  was  now  possible  for  the  pupil  to  hurry  through  the  elementary 
course,  and  to  enter  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  formerly  upon  his 
grammatical  and  rhetorical  studies.  The  education  of  young  Ro¬ 
mans  of  wealth  and  position  was  completed  by  a  course  in  philoso¬ 
phy  at  Rome,  or  at  Athens  which  was  then  the  great  university  of 
the  empire,  or  in  some  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the  East.  Through  a 
variety  of  influences  Greek  learning  was  no  longer  a  mere  stiniulus, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  republic,  but  it  had  now  penetrated  to  the  very 
heart  of  Roman  life,  and  created  a  lively, — in  fact,  an  irresistible, — 
impulse  to  literary  activity.  The  leading  statesmen,  even  in  the 
time  of  the  republic,  favored  learned  men.  Fulvius  Nobilior  em¬ 
ployed  the  poet  Eunius  to  celebrate  his  achievements  at  Ambracia  ; 
Scipio  yEmilianus,  Loelius,  and  other  members  of  “  The  Scipionic 
Circle,”  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Polybius  and  Panaetius.  Still, 
learned  Romans  and  the  “incorrigibly  wretched  pack”  of  Greeks 
were  not  held  in  high  esteem  solely  on  account  of  their  literary 
ability.  Cicero  tells  us  that  he  treated  his  learned  slave,  Donysius, 
with  more  respect  than  Scipio  treated  Panaetius ;  Ennius  and  Plautus 
were  ranked  by  the  Roman  aristocracy  among  the  rabble.  Julius 
Caesar  was  the  first  who  really  patronized  learned  men  at  Rome ; 
others,  however,  were  not  slow  in  following  his  example, — most  of 
the  emperors  favored  teachers,  encouraging  them  by  honorable  dis- 

^  Flor,  20;  Prima  cratera  literatoris  ruditatem  eximit,  secunda  grammatid  doctrina  in- 
struit,  tertia  rhetoris  t  loquentia  armat. 

*^Boys  entered  the  elementary  schools  in  the  seventh  year  of  their  age. — Quintil.  i.  i,  18. 

®  Boys  attended  the  schools  of  the  grammarian  and  rhetoritician  before  assuming  the 
toga  virilis,  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  year,  in  early  times  {Liv.  xxii.  57), 
and  before  the  sixteenth  in  the  time  of  the  empire.  There  was  no  fixed  age  for  assum¬ 
ing  the  toga  virilis,  but  it  depended  upon  the  judicium  patris.  Cicero,  Vergil,  Persius,  Au¬ 
gustus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  assumed  it  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  year.  Their  education, 
however,  was  not  completed ;  instruction  continued  as  before.  Cic,  Brut.  89 ;  cf.  Ovid. 
Tr.  iv.  29;  et  studium  nobis,  quod  fuit  ante,  manct. 
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tinctions  and  rewards,  and  often  exempting  them  from  public 
duties.^  Gellius35  mentions  a  large  number  of  grammarians  who 
were  raised  to  the  senatorial  rank.  Quintilian,  Seneca,  Pronto,  and 
Herodes  Atticus  were  invested  with  the  consular  dignity  and  title. 
Pertinax,  a  schoolmaster,  rose  gradually  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
State,  until  at  last  he  mounted  the  throne. Nerva,^/ Trajan, and 
Hadrian  39  established  charity  schools,  which  were  cared  for  and  ex¬ 
tended  by  Antoninus  Pius  (who  founded  a  school  for  girls  in  honor 
of  his  wife,  Faustina),  and  also  by  Marcus  Aurelius and  Alexander 
Severus.4* 

The  work  of  instruction  was  still  left,  for  the  most  part,  to  private 
enterprise.  It  is  true  that  Antoninus  Piuses  bestowed  a  fixed  salary 
upon  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  the  provinces,  to  be  paid 
from  the  treasury  of  the  town  where  the  instruction  was  given.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  emperor’s  arrangement  44  five  teachers  of  rhetoric  and 
five  of  philosophy  were  assigned  to  the  larger  cities,  —  four  of  each 
to  the  middle-sized,  and  three  of  each  to  the  smaller  towns.  This 
number  must  have  been  far  from  adequate  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  cities  like  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  which  were  the  largest  and 
most  populous  in  the  empire,  and  hence  the  chief  work  of  instruction 
there  must  still  have  been  done  by  private  schools.  An  inscrip¬ 
tion  45  found  at  Tritium  Magellum,  in  Spain,  mentions  a  grammarian 
who  had  been  paid  a  salary  from  the  city  treasury  as  an  unusual  oc¬ 
currence.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  schoolmaster  at  Rome  (and 
Gellus  mentions  many  grammarians 4^  who  attained  a  good  deal  of 
distinction  and  esteem,  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  and  favor  of  the 
great)  drew  a  salary  for  instruction  from  the  imperial  treasury  until 
Hadrian  47  founded  his  Athenaeum, 4*  and  appointed  a  number  of  gram¬ 
marians  as  professors,  with  a  fixed  salary.  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  how  much  this  salary  was.  We  know  that  the  grammarian 
was,  in  general,  better  paid  than  the  elementary  teacher  had  been ; 

•4  Munera  civilia  seu  publica:  cf.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  6,  5. 

^  iv.  I  ;  X.  17  ;  xiv.  5  and  10. 

^  Jul.  Copit.  Pertin  c.  i.  A urel.  Viet.  Ner.  c.  12,  §4.  ^  Pliti.  Panes^'r.  c.  28. 

Ael.  Spart.  Iladr.  c.  7.  Capit.  Aut.  P.  ii.  c.  8.  4i  Jul.  Capit.  M.  Ant.  c.  7.  . 

Ael.  Lamprid  c  57.  Capit.  Ant.  P.  e.  ii.  **  Dii^q.  xxz'iii  6,  §  2. 

45  C.  I.  L.  ii.  2892  :  L  •  MELMIC  •  PRoP  •  CLVNENSI  •  GRAMMALICo  •  LATI¬ 
NO  •  CVI  •  RES  •  TRTENSIVM  •  AN  *  HAIJEN  •  XXV  •  KAIAR  •  CoNTITVAE  •  etc 

45  Grammatiei,  or  literati,  the  elementary  teacher  was  called  in  early  times,  ludimagister 
at  a  later  time,  literator,  ox  grammatista. 

*’’  A ur.  Viet.  Caes.  14. 

48  This  was  by  no  means  a  university,  according  to  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  It 
was  similar  to  the  high  schools  of  Holland.  In  the  time  of  Theodosius  II.,  there  were 
three  orators,  ten  grammarians,  five  sophists,  one  philosopher,  two  lawyers,  or  jurisconsults, 
employed  as  a  staff  of  professors  in  the  Athenaeum.  —  Cod.  14,  9,  i. 
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his  fees  were  paid  annually  at  the  end  of  the  school-year^'^  in  March, 
and  not  monthly  as  was  the  case  with  the  elementary  teacher. 
Juvenals®  mentions  five  gold  pieces,  or  500  sestet ces,  as  the  yearly 
honorarium  of  a  grammarian  for  eight  months’  tuition.  If  we  reckon 
thirty  pupils,  this  would  give  the  master  an  income  of  15,000  ses 
terces,  or  about  $800.  From  this  sum  the  rent  of  the  school-room 
and  other  e.xpenses  must  be  deducted.  Some  grammarians  were 
much  better  paid.  M.  Verrius  Flaccus,®*  for  e.xample,  who,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Augustus,  removed  with  his  whole  school  to  the  Palatine, 
received  a  yearly  salary  of  100,000  sesterces for  instructing  the 
grandsons  of  the  emperor.  PalDcmon,s3  who  stood  high  at  Rome  as  a 
grammarian,  derived  an  income  of  40,000  sesterces  from  his  school, 
and  as  much  more  from  his  private^^  fortune.  Lucius  Apuleius,  a 
grammarian,  was  paid  an  annual  salary  of  nearly  400,000  sesterces  by 
a  wealthy  knight,  who  had  taken  him  into  his  service  ss  and  employed 
him  in  the  same  manner  as  Cato  did  his  servant  Chilo,  the  gram¬ 
marian.**  Plpaphroditus,*^  a  learned  grammarian,  who  lived  in  Rome 
from  the  time  of  Nero  to  that  of  Nerva,  and  gave  instruction  there, 
owned  at  his  death  two  houses  in  Rome,  and  a  library  of  30,000 
volumes  of  valuable  and  rare  books.  Sometimes  noted  grammarians, 
like  Citarius,  obtained  great  wealth  by  marriage,  or,  like  Marcellus 
of  Narbo,  was  honored  and  acquired  great  wealth  on  account  of 
the  family  connections  of  his  wife.**  It  is  related  of  Antonius 
Gnipho,59  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  the  teacher  of  .some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  at  Rome,  that  he  became  rich,  although  he 
demanded  no  fi.xed  remuneration  for  instruction,  but  left  that  to  the 
liberality  of  his  pupils.  These,  however,  are  exceptions ;  the  large 
majority  of  schoolmasters,  like  Orbilius,  Horace’s  teacher,  the  poet 
Valerius  Cato,*°  and  a  host  of  others,  earned  more  honor  than  gold. 
“There  is  nothing,”  says  Juvenal,  “for  which  the  father  will  not 
spend  more  money  than  for  the  education  of  his  son.”*' 

In  the  time  of  the  later  empire  the  pay  of  the  elementary  teacher 
must  have  risen  considerably.  According  to  the  edict of  Diocletian, 

17/.  228 ;  Macr.i.\2\  Juv.  x  1 14.  refers  not  to  the  payment  for  tuition,  but  to 
the  entrance  fee,  the  miiurral,  paid  by  each  scholar. 

243.  An Cottf.  7’iii.  6,  13. 

*^The  scUcrce  of  the  later  republic  and  of  the  early  empire  was  one-fourth  of  a  denarius^ 
or  about  four  cents. 

^KS'uc/.  111.  Gr.  c.  23.  Plin.  N.  //.  xiv.  ^  Suet.  III.  Gr  c.  3. 

^  Plut.  C  Ut.  C.  20.  *'  SutdilS  7'.  'En-a<i>po6tTO?. 

^.-lus.  Prof.  xiii.  also  X7'iii.  5.  Suet.  III.  Gr.  c.  6.  ^  Suet.  III.  Gr.  e.  9  and  11. 

*’77/.  1S7 :  Res  nulla  minoris  constabit  patri  (juam  hlius ;  nosse  volunt  omnes,  merce- 
den  solvere  nemo. 

®- .Mommsen,  Edict  Dioel.  de  pretiis  rerum  veualium  (/.  21).  Magistro  institutori  litter- 
arum  in  singulis  pueris  menstruos  denarios  quinquaginta. 
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the  price  of  tuition  in  reading  and  writing  was  fixed  at  50  denarius 
per  month  ;  in  arithmetic  at  75  ;  in  stenography  at  75  ;  in  Greek 
and  Latin  grammar  at  200  ;  in  mathematics  at  200 ;  in  rhetoric  at 
250.  The  denarius,  however,  had  depreciated  so  much  in  value  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any  certainty  precisely  what  its  pur¬ 
chasing  power  was  at  that  time,  especially  as  the  estimates  of 
Mommsen ^3  and  Hultsch^^  are  at  such  wide  variance.  Mommsen 
sets  its  value  at  about  three  cents;  Hultsch,^®  on  the  contrary,  thinks 
it  could  not  have  been  worth  but  little  more  than  one-half  a  cent. 
According  to  Hultsch,  then,  a  schoolmaster  who  had  thirty  pupils  re¬ 
ceived  an  income  of  about  $7.50  per  month.  From  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus^  a  regular  salary,  fixed  by  the  government,  was 
paid  out  of  the  fiscus  to  grammarians.  In  the  various  State 
papers,*?  issued  by  the  emperors  from  time  to  time,  we  find  the  salary 
of  grammarians  fixed  and  regulated.  According  to  the  directions  of 
Valens,  Gratian,  and  Valentinian,  the  grammarians,  who  w'ere  em¬ 
ployed  in  Gaul,  were  to  receive  twelve  a?inonae,^  which  equals  in  our 
money  very  nearly  $178.  There  is  a  rescript  of  Justinian,  of  the 
year  534,  to  the  Prefect  of  Africa,  ordering  the  payment  of  seventy 
solidi  to  each  two  grammarians  as  a  special  privilege  *9 

P'rom  the  preceding  sketch  we  see  that  the  schoolmaster’s?®  in¬ 
come  varied  at  different  times?*  in  different  places,?'  depending  prob¬ 
ably  on  the  demand  for  such  instruction,  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  other  special  causes.  But  at  all  times  their  services  were 
lightly  valued,  and  their  social  position  far  from  enviable.  Then, 
again,  we  know  that  the  salary  sometimes  was  not  paid  promptly,?^  and 
sometimes  the  promised  honorarium  was  forgotten,  or  the  pupil  was 
transferred  to  another  school?^  just  before  it  became  due.  Some¬ 
times  the  grammarian  was  compelled  to  discount  a  considerable  per 
centage  from  his  regular  fee  in  order  to  get  his  pay.?®  Even  the 

^  K dm.  Mumivcsens  /.  8o,  and  Anm.  23. 

**  Griech  und  Kdm.  Metrolo^ie p.  2^2/,  and  Anm.  23 

“Hultsch  bases  his  estimate  more  on  the  wages  of  manual  laborers.  The  maximum 
wages  of  agricultural  laborers,  per  day,  was  twenty-five  and  board.  Most  mechan¬ 

ics  received  fifty ;  a  camel-driver  was  paid  twenty.  Mommsen  placfs  more  weight  on  the 
price  of  food ;  butcher’s  meat,  for  example,  which  in  the  second  century  of  the  empire  cost 
in  Rome  about  two  denarii  a  pound,  was  now  fixed  at  a  maximum  of  eight  denarii. 

“  Ael.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  c.  44.  Grammaticis  .  .  .  salaria  iustituit. 

•’  Cod.  Theod.  xiii  3,  1 1 . 

“An  equals  five  solidi;  the  value  of  a  was  nearly  $3. 

Cod.  Just.  i.  27.  Suet.  III.  Gr.  c.  3.  y«z’.  Sat.  vii.  215.  Au(^.  Conf.  v.22. 

Cod.  Theod.  xiii.  3,  i.  Mercedes  et  etiam  salana  reddi  praecipimus. 

Aug.  Conf.v.  22:  Sed  subito  ne  reddant  magistro  mercedem ;  transferunt  seadalium. 

Juv.  Sat.  vii.  218/. 
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presents  given  to  the  schoolmaster  were,  in  some  instances,  taken 
back  again, 76  and  occasionally  he  was  compelled  to  enforce  payment 
of  the  school-fees  before  the  Courts  of  the  Tribunes. 77 

The  study  of  rhetoric,78  like  that  of  grammar,  was  not  introduced 
into  Rome  until  comparatively  a  late  period. 79  At  first  the  oppo¬ 
sition  against  the  rhetoricians,*®  on  the  part  of  the  conservative 
Roman,  was  stronger  even  than  against  the  grammarians.  Cato  saw 
a  close  connection  between  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  the  trade  of  the 
demagogue,  and,  hence,  he  poured  forth  all  the  vials  of  his  indignant 
ridicule  over  the  folly  of  learning  orations  as  Isocrates  had  taught, 
and  never  being  able  to  speak.  The  Cassandra,  however,  uttered  his 
warnings  in  vain.  Rhetoric,  notwithstanding  the  decree*’  of  the 
Senate  banishing  the  rhetoricians  from  Italy,  and  the  edict**  of  the 
censor  prohibiting  young  men  from  resorting  to  their  schools,  was 
soon  considered  by  the  educated  class  a  useful  and  honorable  study. 
Oratory  was  now  indispensable  to  every  citizen  who  aspired  to  the 
honors  of  public  life,*3  and  hence  it  was  not  long  before  rhetoric  be¬ 
came  a  regular  part  of  the  education  of  the  Romans. 

In  regard  to  salary,  the  instructors  of  rhetoric  were  much  more 
favored  than  the  grammarians.  Juvenal  *♦  mentions  2,000  sesterces 
as  a  very  great  honorarium  for  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  In  the  time  of 
the  republic  we  have  no  definite  information  concerning  their  pay ; 
but  we  know  that  the  schools  of  Greek  and  Latin  rhetoricians  **  were 
very  popular,  and  largely  attended  by  the  youth  and  even  by  those  of 
maturer  age,*^  who  devoted  themselves  to  Greek  and  Latin  declama¬ 
tion  with  great  enthusiasm.  Public  favor  was  soon  so  attracted  to 
this  study  that  in  Rome  a  very  large  number  of  professors  and 
learned  men,  who  were  held  in  high  esteem,  —  some  of  them  being 
raised  to  the  rank  of  senator  and  the  highest  offices  of  the  State, — 
were  employed  in  giving  instruction.*?  The  rhetoricians  were  the 
first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  teachers  at  Rome,  who  received  a 
fixed  salary  *8  from  the  imperial  treasury. *9  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  also  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  ;  at  least  we  know  that 

Cod.  Just,  xi,  19, 15.  77  Tribuni  Aerarii;  J*rv.  vii.  217,  228. 

’^Suet.  de  Clar.  Or  at.  c.  I.  79/,,  B.C.  159. 

Cic.  De  Clar.  Oral.  ii.  c.  3 ;  rhetorcs ;  Seneca  (ep  89)  calls  them  professores  eloquentice. 

B.C.  162.  B.C.  92.  ^  Suet.  1.  c.  Juv.  vii.  217. 

*  After  rhetoric  became  popular  at  Rome,  it  was  customary  for  the  student  to  practice 
first  in  Greek,  and  then  in  Latin  declamation.  Suet,  De  Clar.  Rhet.  c.  i ;  Ael.  Lamp,  vita 
Alex.  Siv.  e.  3;  Script.  Hist.  Aieg.  vol.  i 

Cic.  De  Orat.  i.  f.  Stiet.  De  Clar.  Rhet.  c.  I.  Salarium. 

^Suet.  Vespas.  :  primus  c  fisco  Latinis  Graecisque  rhetoribus  annua  centena  constituit; 
tf.  Tact.  Dial,  c.  9. 
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Antoninus  Pius  ^  bestowed  a  regular  salary  upon  rhetoricians  through¬ 
out  all  the  provinces. 

The  first  to  obtain  such  a  position  at  Rome  was  Quintilian,  who 
received  from  the  imperial  exchequer  an  annual  salary  of  100,000 
sesterces,^'  or,  in  our  money,  $5,439,  paid  in  quarterly  instalments. 
He  became  rich,  and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  invested  by 
Domitian  with  the  consulship.  Quintilian  was  the  great  school¬ 
master,  the  wise  educator,  the  systematic  and  careful  instructor ;  how 
thoroughly  he  understood  his  task  is  abundantly  shown  by  his 
great  work  on  education.  This  treatise  was  written  after  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  and  contains,  there¬ 
fore,  his  best  thoughts  on  most  of  the  questions  which  refer  to  the 
education  of  the  perfect  man.  His  attitude  toward  his  pupils  is 
shown  in  these  words  :  “  Let  him,  therefore,  before  everything  else, 
adopt  the  parent’s  mind  toward  his  pupils.”  The  good  fortune  of 
Quintilian  awakened  the  envy  of  his  less  favored  associates,  for  his 
income,  —  although  small  when  we  consider  the  unsparing  profusion 
and  boundless  extrav’agance  of  the  rich  in  all  luxuries  pertaining  to 
the  table,  the  pleasures  of  the  race-course,  and  the  amphitheatre, — 
was  boundless  wealth  in  comparison  with  the  poverty  of  the  crowd 
of  half-starved  grammarians  who  thronged  the  capital,  and  whose 
miseries  Juvenal  so  forcibly  depicts.9^  Rhetoricians  were  also  ap¬ 
pointed  to  important  and  lucrative  official  positions.  Pliny  93  asked 
Tacitus  to  select  young  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
rhetorical  studies  for  positions  as  teachers  in  Comum.  The  rheto¬ 
rician,  Antonins  Aquila,  was  recommended  by  Aufidius  Victorius 
at  the  solicitation  of  Pronto 94  for  a  public  position  in  Gaul. 
Lucian  95  boasted  of  being  one  of  those  teachers  of  Greek  declama¬ 
tion  who  held  public  positions  in  Gaul  with  a  high  salary.  In  fact, 
Gaul  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  favored  seats  of  learning 
throughout  the  empire.  There  had  been  for  many  years  excellent 
schools  at  Marseilles, 9^  Trier,  Bordeaux,  whose  fame  Ausonius,  a 
celebrated  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  grammar,  has  preserved  in  a  series 
of  epigrams.  Autun  9?  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  noted  for  its 
famous  schools  of  rhetoric,  and  we  learn  from  Eumenius  (.\.  D.  297), 
the  royal  archivist,9*  that  in  hjs  time  its  fame  had  in  no  wise  dimin- 

y/</.  Ca/’.  Atttou.  Pius.  c.  2 :  rhetoribus  et  philosophis  per  omnes  provincias  et  hono- 
res  et  salaria  detulit. 

91  This  was  four  times  as  much  as  a  military  tribune  received  ;  the  salary  of  a  Roman 
senator  was  500,000  sesterces. —  Suet.  7'as/>as.  c.  17. 

^^vii.  186.  13.  AJ.  Amicos  I.  ii.  ^  A/>ol  xii.  11,4. 

99  Noted  as  a  seat  of  learning  in  Cicero’s  time :  pro  Flacco  c.  26.  9^  An.  Hi,  43. 

9*  Sacrae  memoriae  magister. 
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ished.  Chlorus,  who  wished  to  favor  Autun,  and  preserve  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  its  celebrated  schools,  appointed  Eumenius  teacher  ot 
rhetoric,  with  a  salary  of  300,000  sesterces  from  the  imperial  ex¬ 
chequer,  and  as  much  more  from  the  city  treasury,  thinking  that 
many  young  men  would  be  attracted  to  the  city  by  the  fame  of  so 
celebrated  a  teacher.  Eumenius,^^  however,  like  many  a  modern  pro¬ 
totype,  was  not  avaricious  ;  he  begged  permission  from  the  emperor 
to  devote  half  of  his  salary  to  restoring  the  high-school  buildings 
that  had  been  injured  and  destroyed.'*”  Gratian  also  cared  for  edu¬ 
cation  in  Gaul.  He  directed  that  an  annual  salary  of  24  auuonce  be 
paid  to  rhetoricians.  In  Trier,  in  order  to  attract  the  most  famous 
teachers,  he  fixed  the  salary  at  30  annon(Z.'°'^ 

Some  teachers  of  rhetoric,  like  Quintilian,'®*  were  also  advocates, 
and  in  this  way  very  considerably  increased  their  income.  Mar¬ 
tial'®^  mentions  2,000  sesterces  as  an  advocate’s  fee,  of  which  only 
half  was  to  be  paid  if  the  client  lost  his  case.  Many,  however,  re¬ 
ceived  very  much  more ;  the  celebrated  sophist,  Polemo,  was  paid 
iwo  talent  for  conducting  a  case  in  .Sardis,  which  involved  the  whole 
property  of  a  rich  Lydian.  According  to  the  Theodosian  code  '°s  the 
salary  of  a  rhetorician  was  fi.xed  at  24  annonce,  double  that  of  a  gram¬ 
marian.  In  Constantinople  equally  good  arrangements  were  made 
for  higher  instruction.  Theodosius  II.  (A.  D.  425)  appointed  rheto¬ 
ricians,  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians,  philosophers,  and  jurists  to 
give  instruction  in  their  several  departments,  and  assigned  each  a 
salary,  and  gave  up  the  porticos  of  the  palace  to  the  teachers  and 
pupils.'®^  Private  instruction  was  still  permitted  so  long  as  the 
teachers  kept  within  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment ;  all  who  exceeded  these  limits  were  banished  at  once  from  the 
city.'®^  The  oversight  of  the  students  on  the  part  of  the  government 
was  even  stricter.  An  order  of  Valentinian  I.  '°*  (A.  D.  370),  in 
reference  to  the  students  at  Rome,  has  been  preserved.  It  directs 
that  all  students  from  the  provinces,  who  come  to  Rome  to  study, 
must  bring  with  them  a  pass  from  the  highest  provincial  magistrate, 
which  they  must  present  at  once  to  the  magistcr  census  on  their  ar¬ 
rival  in  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  declare  what  studies  they  wish 

Orat.  pro  Instaurandis  scholis  c.  3  and  20.  Pro  Jttsfaur.  Schol.  c.  16. 

Theod.  Cod.  xiii.  43.  Martial  it.  64.  '^^'^viii.  17.  Nearly  $2,357. 

Cod.  Theod.  xiii.  3.  1 1  :  quorum  (praeceptorum)  oratoribus  viginti  quattuor  annona- 
rum  e  fisco  emolumenta  donentur,  grammaticis  vel  Latino  vel  Graeco  xii.  annorarum  deduc- 
tior  paullo  numerus  ex  more  praestetur,  ut  singulis  urbibus,  quae  metropolesnuncupantur, 
nobilium  professorum  electio  celebretur,  nec  vero  judicemus,  liberum  ut  sit  cuique  civitati, 
suos  doctores  et  magistros  placito  sibi  juvare  compendio  «...  xx.  grammatico  Latino. 
Graeco  etiam,  si  qui  dignus  reperiri  potuerit,  duodecim  praebeantur  annonae. 

Theod.  x-o.  i,  53.  Cod.  Theod.  xiv  9,  3.  Cod.  Theod.  xiv.  9,  i. 
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to  pursue,  and  where  their  residence  will  be.  During  their  stay  in 
the  city  the  government  saw  to  it  that  they  gave  proper  attention  to 
their  studies,  that  they  avoided  the  clubs,  did  not  visit  the  theatre 
too  often,  and  were  not  out  on  sprees  late  at  night.  If  the  student’s 
conduct  was  satisfactory  he  could  remain  until  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age ;  but  if  he  neglected  his  studies,  the  city  official  had  authority 
to  whip  him  publicly,  and  then  send  him  home. 

Greek  philosophy  made  its  appearance  at  Rome  about  the  same 
time  with  rhetoric.  At  first  it  met  with  a  more  determined  op¬ 
position  than  rhetoric,  because  it  ran  counter  to  the  primitive  faith 
and  deep-seated  convictions  of  the  Roman  people.  Cato  and  the 
conservative  party  advocated  measures  of  repression.  As  early  as 
B.  C.  162  a  decree  of  the  Senate  was  passed,  banishing  philosophers 
from  Italy;  but  the  appearance  at  Rome  seven  years  later  of  the 
three  leaders  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  philosophy,  rekindled 
the  interest  in  the  study  and  rendered  the  action  of  the  Senate  of 
no  avail.  Every  year  Greek  philosophy,  favored  by  such  eminent 
men  as  Scipio,  Loelius,  Stilo,  Balbus,  Scaevola,  and  particularly 
yEmilius  Paullus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Greek  nation,  who  had  been 
the  disciple  of  such  men  as  Polybius,  Panaetius,  Phaedrus,  Zeno,  and 
Diodes,  grew  more  popular  and  gained  a  strong  hold  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  intellects  of  all  thinking  men. 

No  sooner  had  educated  Romans  become  acquainted  with  the  religion 
and  philosophy  of  Greece  than  they  became  painfully  aware  how  in¬ 
sufficient  the  popular  creed  and  primitive  faith  were  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  age  and  the  cravings  of  the  human  soul.  Henceforth 
the  ancient  ritual  lost  its  hold  on  the  mind,  and  men  turned  more 
and  more  to  philosophy.  At  last  a  compromise  was  effected  with 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  for  this  seemed  most  capable  of  all  the  systems 
in  vogue  of  giving  expression  to  the  unsympathizing  and  severe 
earnestness  that  so  eminently  characterized  the  Roman  people. 
Philosophy  gradually  penetrated  into  all  the  grades  of  society,  and 
soon  gained  a  place  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  It  became 
customary  for  young  men  of  rank,  after  completing  their  grammatical 
and  rhetorical  studies,  to  enter  the  school  of  the  philosopher  either 
at  Rome,  or,  if  they  wished  to  obtain  a  more  polished  education,  to 
take  up  their  residence  at  Athens,  which  was  then  the  great  uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Roman  empire.  Thither  Cicero, Bibulus,  Mes- 
sala,'‘°  Atticus,  Ovid,'"  Horace,"*  and  many  others  went  to  perfect 
themselves  in  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  Vergil  tells  us  with  how 

Vf*  Brut.  91 :  Plut.  c.  4.  Cic.  ad.  Alt.  xii.  m  Trist.  /.  2,  77.  it\  2,  40. 
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much  joy  he  turned  from  the  empty  disputes  of  the  schools  of  rhet¬ 
oric  to  the  serious  questions  of  philosophy.  Attempts  "3  were  made 
from  time  to  time  to  banish  the  philosophers,  and  to  restore  the 
ancient  ritual,  but  these  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  the  study  spread  not 
only  throughout  Italy,  but  the  provinces  embraced  it  with  enthusiasm. 

In  regard  to  the  remuneration  paid  for  instruction  in  philosophy  in 
the  time  of  the  republic,  we  know  nothing.  Under  the  early  empire 
our  main  source  of  information  in  regard  to  the  course  of  study  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  philosophy,  as  well  aS  to  other  departments 
of  study,  come  from  Seneca,"^  Nero’s  tutor,  and  other  eminent  men 
like  Tacitus  and  the  two  Plinies  ;  but  they  tell  us  little  or  nothing  of 
the  salary  paid  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  There  were  professors  of 
philosophy  in  Hadrian’s  Athenaeum,  but  we  know  nothing  of  their 
salary.  From  the  time  of  Hadrian  to  that  of  Antoninus  Pius  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  study  of  philosophy  increased,  and  it  became  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  public  concern  that  teachers  of  ability  and  reputa¬ 
tion  should  be  employed  to  give  instruction.  Antoninus  Pius  "s  estab¬ 
lished  throughout  the  empire  schools  of  philosophy,  and  fixed  a 
regular  salary  for  the  professors.  Marcus  Aurelius,  when  he  visited 
Athens  in  A.  D.  176,  founded  eight  professorships, — two  for  each  of 
the  four  schools  of  philosophy,  Platonic,  Peripatetic,  Stoic,  and 
Epicurean,”* — with  a  regular  salary  of  10,000  drachnice  per  year. 

It  is  related  of  Alexander  Severus"^  that  he  formed  schools  and 
established  a  fixed  salary  for  teachers  throughout  the  empire.  As 
education  assumed  a  more  public  character,  it  was  natural  that  the 
government  should  prescribe  some  method  of  testing  the  ability  of 
the  teachers.  The  professors  of  philosophy  at  Athens  were  some¬ 
times  appointed  by  the  emperors,  sometimes  by  the  city,  and  they 
were  required  to  undergo  a  preliminary  examination  as  to  their  moral 
character  and  their  ability  to  lecture, — being  required  at  first  to  lec¬ 
ture  on  trial."*  Sometimes  the  contest  among  the  candidates  waxed 

u>  Augustus  restored  the  ancient  ritual;  Nero  prosecuted  philosophers;  Vespasian  ban¬ 
ished  them  from  Rome,  and  Domitian  from  Italy.  Later  emperors,  particularly  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus,  favored  them,  while  Aurelius  was  himself  a  philosopher.  Tacitus  says  of 
Agricola,  “He  succeeded  in  the  most  difficuli  exercise  of  self-command,  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  yet  rescued  from  its  influence  the  qualities  of  a  man  of 
action.” 

3*^  A/w/.  xii.  89:  cf.  Quint il.  Inst.  Orat.  x.  i,  129. 

Capit.  V.  Anton.  Pit.  c.  1 1  :  rhetoribus  et  philosophis  per  omnes  provincias  et 
honores  et  salaria  detulit. 

Dion.  Cass.  Ixxi.  31,  3.  Lamprid.  v.  Alex.  Scz'.  c.  44. 

Julian  prescril)ed  in  Cod.  T/ieod.  xiii.  3,  5:  magistros  studiorum  doctoresque  excellere 
oportet  moribus  primum,  dein  facundia  ;  sed  quia  singulis  civitatibus  adesse  ipse  non  pos¬ 
sum  jubeo,  quisque  doccrevult,non  repente,  nec  temere  prosiliat  ad  hoemunus,  sed  judicio 
ordinis  probatus  decretum  curialium  mereatur  optimorum  conspirante  consensu. 
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SO  hot  that  the  city  official  was  unable  to  decide,  and  was  compelled 
to  leave,  at  last,  the  decision  with  the  emperor."^  An  order  of 
Theodosius  II.  (A.  D.  425)  prescribes  that,  among  other  professor¬ 
ships  established  by  the  government  in  Constantinople,  there  should 
be  one  of  philosophy.”® 

As  the  empire  declined  in  material  prosperity,  interest  in  learning 
decreased.  The  school-attendance  fell  off  so  much,  even  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  Severus,”*  that  he  adopted  various  measures  to  en¬ 
courage  all,  but  particularly  the  poor  to  educate  their  children.  In 
the  general  decline  of  culture  the  schools  of  philosophy  suffered  with 
the  others.  The  study  was  still  pursued  with  great  zeal  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  but  its  aim  was  entirely  theoretical  and  visionary.  It  was 
evident  that  the  limit  of  its  usefulness  had  been  reached,  but  none 
were  willing  to  abandon  it  as  shadowy  and  worthless.  The  study  in 
the  time  of  Seneca  was  precisely  where  it  was  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
The  very  nature  of  the  old  philosophy, — constantly  dwelling  on  what 
is  the  greatest  good,  —  whether  all  things  are  fated,  whether  we  can 
be  certain  that  we  are  certain  of  anything,  — might  sharpen  the  in¬ 
tellect  ;  but  it  could  add  little  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge. 
In  fact,  the  ancient  philosophy  was,  as  Macaulay  says,  “  a  treadmill, 
not  a  path.  It  was  made  up  of  revolving  questions, — of  controversies 
which  are  always  beginning  again.  The  acuteness  of  intellect  was 
of  no  avail.  A  pedestrian  may  show  as  much  vigor  on  a  treadmill  as 
on  a  highway.  But  on  the  road  his  vigor  will  carry  him  forward,  and 
on  the  treadmill  he  will  not  advance  an  inch.  The  minds  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  merely  marked  time, — they  did  not  advance.” 

The  barrenness  of  this  ancient  philosophy  is  not  accounted  for  by 
the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  ancient  philosophers  neglected  the 
natural  sciences.  Seneca  and  Pliny  wrote  largely  on  natural  philoso. 
phy.  The  great  mistake  was  in  the  aim  of  the  philosophical  schools, — 
the  mind  was  turned  entirely  from  the  practical,  useful  affairs  of  life 
to  the  most  theoretical  and  visionary  abstractions.  The  aim  of  phi¬ 
losophy  was,  as  Seneca”*  says,  “  to  raise  the  mind  above  the  sordid 
cares.”  “  In  my  time,”  continues  Seneca,  “  there  have  been  inven¬ 
tions  of  this  sort, —  transparent  windows,  tubes  for  diffusing  warmth 
equally  through  all  parts  of  a  building,  short-hand,  which  has  been 
carried  to  such  perfection  that  a  writer  can  keep  pace  with  the  most 
rapid  speaker.  But  the  invention  of  such  things  is  drudgery  for  the 
lowest  slaves;  philosophy  lies  deeper;  it  is  not  her  office  to  teach 
man  how  to  use  his  hands.  The  object  of  her  lessons  is  to  form  the 

Lucian,  Eunuchos.  Cod.  Theod.  xiv.  9,  3.  Ael.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  c.  44. 
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soul.  We  shall  next  be  told  that  the  first  shoemaker  was  a  philoso¬ 
pher.”  “  For  our  own  part,”  says  Macaulay,  “  if  we  are  forced  to 
make  our  choice  between  the  first  shoemaker  and  the  author  of  the 
three  books  ‘  On  Anger,’  we  pronounce  for  the  shoemaker.  It  may 
be  worse  to  be  angry  than  to  be  wet ;  but  shoes  have  kept  millions 
from  being  wet,  and  we  doubt  whether  Seneca  ever  kept  anybody 
from  being  angry.”  This  unfruitful  study  of  philosophy  was  nat¬ 
urally  reflected  in  the  schools.  As  it  was  not  the  aim  to  discover 
new  truths,  the  habits  of  observation  and  investigation  could  not  be 
cultivated.  All  effort  was  expended  on  the  manner  of  teaching. 
Crowds  were  often  attracted  by  the  style  or  gestures  of  the  lecturer. 
Philosophy  became  a  mere  drill  in  verbalism,  while  the  real  essence 
of  things,  whose  study  would  have  touched  new  springs  of  thought 
and  interest,  was  never  thought  of.  This  wrangling,  barren  philoso¬ 
phy  lingered  on  in  many  shapes,  mingling  with  many  creeds,  long 
after  men  knew  it  had  outlived  its  usefulness. 

When  we  consider  the  low  estimation  in  which  the  teacher  was 
held,  how  inadequately  his  services  were  rewarded,  is  it  surprising 
that  he,  in  the  general  decline  of  things,  fell  into  routine-work, — the 
mere  conning  of  facts,  maxims,  and  extracts  from  the  text-books. 
Then,  again,  as  the  whole  aim  of  education  under  the  empire  was  to 
make  wrangling,  noisy  speakers, — not  workers, — the  mind  was  drawn 
away  from  the  virtue  of  things  to  the  mere  learning  of  words.  The 
lack  of  all  suitable  provisions  for  the  education  of  the  toiling  millions 
took  away  the  only  means  of  recruiting  society.  The  people  in  the 
days  of  the  republic  had  been  honest  farmers  and  tradesmen,  strug¬ 
gling  for  their  political  rights  ;  under  the  empire,  brutalized  by  the 
public  games,  systematically  corrupted  by  the  government,  and  neg¬ 
lected  by  the  literary  world,  they  were  sinking  into  greater  poverty, 
and  falling  into  miseries  from  which  nothing  but  a  new  condition 
of  society  could  save  them.”^  How  little  education  was  valued, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  is  a  constant  witness  :  “Those  few  houses 
which  were  formerly  celebrated  for  the  serious  cultivation  of  be¬ 
coming  studies,  are  now  filled  with  the  ridiculous  amusements  of 
torpid  indolence,  re-echoing  with  the  sound  of  vocal  music  and  the 
tinkle  of  flutes  and  lyres.  Lastly,  instead  of  a  philosopher,  you  find 
a  singer ;  instead  of  an  orator,  some  teacher  of  ridiculous  arts  is 
summoned,  and  the  libraries  closed  forever  like  so  many  graves; 
organs  to  be  played  by  water-power  are  made,  and  lyres  of  so  vast  a 
size  that  they  look  like  wagons,  and  flutes  and  ponderous  machines 
suited  for  exhibitions  of  actors.”  It  would  be  impossible  to  picture 

^Am.  Marcell.  xiv.  6,  17  ^end).  6,  18. 
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the  misery,  the  superstition,  the  ignorance,  and  the  degrading  de¬ 
moralization  which,  like  a  crust  of  ice  gathering  imperceptibly  over 
the  surface  of  a  stream,  were  creeping  over  the  Roman  world.  The 
people  neglected  on  all  sides  become  a  motley  multitude,  without 
opinions  or  purposes,  over  whom  a  lethargy,  a  torpor,  had  spread  that 
numbed  every  energy,  and  withered  every  noble  instinct.  It  was 
time  for  a  new  order  of  things  to  arise  that  should  reveal  to  educa¬ 
tion  its  true  aim, — the  enlightenment  and  elevation  not  of  one  class, 
but  of  all  classes,  the  full  fruition  of  which  promises  to  be  realized 
in  our  own  day  in  the  free  public  school,  made  good  enough  for  the 
best,  and  free  to  all. 
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BY  C.  A.  EGGERT,  IOWA. 

The  question  of  the  position  of  modern  languages  in  our  colleges 
has  recently  been  discussed  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  that  seems 
to  indicate  a  general  interest  in  the  subject.  Taking  our  colleges  as 
they  are,  it  is  impossible  to  touch  the  question  without  discussing  at 
the  same  time  the  merits  of  the  ancient  languages  that  now  occupy 
so  large  a  proportion  of  time  as  to  make  the  regular  college  a  very 
unfavorable  place  for  the  acquisition  of  a  good  knowledge  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  like  the  German;  or  even  the  French.  Our  best  colleges  re¬ 
quire  at  least  three  years  of  preparatory  study  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  afford,  in  their  four  years’  academical  course,  additional  time  and 
means  for  the  study  of  these  languages.  Neither  French  nor  Ger¬ 
man  is,  as  a  rule,  required  at  all,  and  those  who  would  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  these  languages  are  limited  to  a  few  terms  toward  the  end 
of  their  college  course,  and  at  a  time  when  the  acquisition  of  a  fair 
pronunciation  is  exceedingly  difficult.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
a  modern  language  requires  for  its  acquisition  much  less  time  than 
an  ancient ;  and  this  error,  — for  such  it  is,  if  we  may  believe  such  a 
competent  judge  as  Professor  F.  M.  Mueller,  of  Oxford,  —  is  at  the 
bottom  of  much  of  the  confusion  that  is  apparent  in  the  discussion 
of  the  subject,  even  by  many  of  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  modern 
languages. 

No  one  has  more  earnestly  and  more  eloquently  argued  in  favor  of 
the  study  ot  modern  languages  than  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr., 
in  his  Harvard  address  ;  yet  even  he  wishes  to  offset  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  two  modern  tongues  against  so  much  of  Greek  as  is 
taught  in  the  prescribed  preparatory  study  of  that  language.  This 
is  preposterous. 

If  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  modern  language  is  not  acquired  in 
much  less  time  than  it  will  take  to  learn  an  ancient  language,  it  is 
clear  that  the  college,  as  it  now  is,  cannot  be  considered  a  proper 
place  for  studying  the  modern  languages  and  their  literatures.  The 
question,  then,  is :  “  Shall  these  latter  be  neglected  by  those  who 
seek  the  best  culture  the  age  can  give  ?  ” 

Among  those  who  have  publicly  emphasized  the  importance  of 
Greek  studies,  no  one  deserves  more  attention  than  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold.  In  a  recent  speech  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Arnold  assigned  as 
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one  of  his  reasons  why  Greek  should  be  generally  studied  in  our  col¬ 
leges  the  fact  that  Greek  art  is  distinguished  by  symmetry.  He 
alluded  to  the  London  Strand  as  a  street  illustrating  the  absence  of 
such  symmetry,  and  the  sense  of  his  remarks,  if  not  his  very  words, 
implied  that  a  more  general  study  of  Greek  would  bring  about  greater 
symmetry  in  buildings. 

We  would  not  undervalue  the  force  of  the  argument,  but  we  must 
insist  that  the  argument  should  be  used  with  all  the  qualifying  con¬ 
ditions  that  Mr.  Arnold  adds  to  it.  For  Mr.  Arnold,  Greek  thought, 
art,  and  civilization  should  be  thoroughly  understood, — vocabularies 
and  grammars  can  at  best  serve  only  as  means,  and  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ones,  to  arrive  at  the  substance  of  Greek  culture. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  an  indisputable  fact  that,  while  a  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  does  not  necessarily  disqualify  a  person  for 
the  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  Greek  art,  and  Greek  architecture 
in  particular,  such  appreciation  must  mainly  come  from  a  contempla¬ 
tion  and  the  study  of  the  works  of  art  themselves.  At  least,  if  the 
same  argument  were  applied  to  a  modern  art,  like  music,  it  would  not 
be  denied  that  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  German  would  be,  so 
far  as  the  appreciation  of  the  best  German  music  is  concerned,"  of 
very  little  consequence  compared  with  the  knowledge  and  study  of 
the  works  of  the  great  composers.  A  student  might  read  Hegel  or 
Kant  with  ease,  and  yet  be  utterly  obtuse  as  regards  the  beauties  of 
Beethoven  and  Mozart. 

Mr.  Arnold  also  emphasizes  the  great  value  of  Plato’s  ideas,  but 
a  close  inspection  of  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  words  has  led  us 
to  no  other  results  than  these,  —  that  Plato  favors  the  culture  of  the 
soul,  and  of  the  intellect,  in  spite  of  some  radical  and  essential  mis¬ 
takes  that  make  his  system,  taken  as  a  whole,  more  objectionable 
than  that  of  Rousseau.  All  honor  to  Plato  and  his  ideas !  We  have 
no  intention  to  deprive  this  eloquent  thinker  of  any  of  the  laurels 
to  which  he  is  entitled  ;  but,  really,  if  we  wish  to  inculcate  the  love 
of  truth,  of  high  culture,  moral  and  aesthetic,  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  our  young,  we  can  use  other  authors  with  at  least  as  much  suc¬ 
cess  as  we  can  Plato.  We  have  authors  who  know  all  that  Plato 
knew,  and  —  a  great  deal  more.  We  have  moralists  who  favor  truth 
and  righteousness,  and  who  make  no  discriminations  as  to  heroes 
who  shall  have  as  many  mistresses  as  they  please  ;  as  to  imperfect 
children,  who  must  be  put  away  to  perish  in  decent  privacy  ;  as  to 
slaves  and  common  people,  who  must  not  be  looked  on  as  amounting 
to  much  more  than  the  tools  they  use.  We  have  authors  just 
as  eloquent  as  Plato,  who  are  more  catholic  than  he,  who  do  not  ex- 
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dude  poetry  from  their  republic,  and  who  behold  beauty  and  harmony 
in  regions  where  no  Greek  ever  deigned  to  look. 

It  is  too  little  understood  that,  no  matter  what  the  formal  value  of 
a  language  may  be,  its  merely  intellectual  value  is  really  that  which 
gives  it  a  permanent  claim  on  mankind  ;  and  this  intellectual  value 
is  found  in  a  good  translation.  On  this  subject  the  testimony  of 
Goethe,  who  had  all  a  poet’s  fondness  for  the  classic  tongues,  should 
be  decisive.  Goethe  believed  that  all  that  is  essential  in  a  foreign 
author’s  thought  will  reappear  in  a  good  translation.  Even  of  the 
Iliad  he  thought  that  a  prose  translation  in  good  German  would  give 
young  students  a  good  idea  of  the  essential  in  the  poet’s  thought 
and  style. 

As  simply  a  matter  of  fact,  translations  will  always  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  medium  through  which  one  people  will  learn  to  know  the 
thought,  science,  and  literature  of  another.  Shakespeare  in  German 
is  as  great  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  German  as  he  is  to  us  in 
English.  Schiller  is  perfectly  appreciated  among  us,  and  Goethe  at 
least  in  so  far  as  he  has  been  adequately  translated.  In  fact,  if  the 
French  and  German  languages  were  dead  languages,  like  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  nothing  could  be  said  in  favor  of  their  study  that  might 
not  also  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  study  of  the  others,  e.xcept  that  they 
represent  a  later,  higher,  and  richer  civilization.  If  we  plead  for  a 
proper  place  for  the  modern  languages  in  our  colleges,  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  we  undervalue  good  translations,  but  because  we  believe  that 
the  ability  to  read  these  languages  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  aids 
in  the  work  of  thought  and  of  culture,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  the  actual  vehicles  of  the  thought  of  two  important  living 
nations. 

The  “  Strand  ”  in  London  is  certainly  a  very  unsymmetrical  street, 
but  Greek  is  studied  in  the  schools  of  England  with  greater  zeal  than 
it  is  anywhere  else  outside  of  Germany.  France,  with  her  small 
modicum  of  Greek,  succeeds  far  better  in  putting  up  symmetrical 
buildings  and  streets  than  England.  In  fact,  we  have  an  idea, — Mr. 
Arnold  may  call  it  a  superstition, — that  a  good  architect  would  not 
for  a  moment  believe  that  the  study  of  Greek  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  irregularity  of  the  public  streets  and  buildings  of  England. 
The  spirit  of  Greek  art  is  one  thing, — the  study  of  Greek  in  our  col¬ 
leges  is  another.  VVe  cannot  place  high  enough  our  estimate  of  the 
excellence  of  the  former,  but  we  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  the  latter ;  and  here  we  wish  to  be  particular  in 
asking  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Greek 
must  give  way  to  German  or  French,  if  Greek  is  the  study  likely  to 
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benefit  a  given  student  more  than  any  other  study  would.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  experiments  have  proven  the  value  of  literary  and  linguistic 
training,  and  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  high  opinion  placed  on 
Greek  and  Latin  studies  by  men  like  Gladstone  and  Mr.  M.  Arnold, 
Undoubtedly,  if  it  were  possible  in  our  age  for  a  young  man  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  two  ancient  and  at  the  same  time  of 
two  modern  languages,  without  neglecting  other  essential  studies, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  any  one  to  differ  with  those  who  now 
manage  our  colleges.  But  it  is  not  possible.  Presidents  of  colleges, 
like  Dr.  Barnard  of  Columbia,  confess  that  our  graduates  have  not 
mastered  even  the  two  ancient  languages  to  which  the  principal  share 
of  their  attention  was  devoted. 

A  high  German  authority,  the  late  Mr.  Lasker,  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  known  in  Germany  as  an  enthusiastic  and  competent 
student  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  believed  not  to  be  inferior  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  scholarship,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  German  classical 
schools,  the  Gymnasia,  will  be  compelled  to  give  up  one  of  the  an¬ 
cient  languages  in  order  that  at  least  one  may  be  properly  acquired. 
He  advises  that  Greek  be  droj^ped,  except  where  required  fora  future 
specialty.  This  is  magnificent,  in  view  of  the  recent  test  of  the 
Berlin  University  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  training  of  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  classical  and  of  the  so-called  “  real  ”  schools.  I'or  while 
this  test  undoubtedly  proves  the  superiority  of  a  training  that  is 
principally  literary,  it  also  proves  that,  according  to  Mr.  Lasker  and 
others,  the  students  who  proved  superior  had  not  obtained  a  perfect 
mastery  of  the  languages  studied. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Berlin  test  affects  the  modern 
languages,  condemning  them  as  means  of  preparatory  study  for  the 
University.  A  glance  at  the  relative  position  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages  will,  however,  show  that  the  question  was  not  de¬ 
cided  against  the  modern  languages,  but  rather  against  the  less 
amount  of  language,  with  a  corresponding  greater  amount  of  mathe^ 
matics  and  science,  which  distinguishes  the  “  real  ”  school  from  the 
Gymnasium.  The  latter  requires,  counting  the  rate  per  week  for  six 
years,  a  total  of  126  hours  for  languages,  mostly  Latin  and  Greek; 
the  former  only  84  hours,  of  which  42  are  devoted  to  Latin.  The 
meager  allowance  of  42  hours  for  two  modern  languages,  the  French 
and  F2nglish,  proves  both  the  low  estimate  even  the  Realschule  places 
on  these  languages,  and  the  irrelevancy  of  the  “  test  ”  in  so  far  as  it 
is  supposed  to  affect  them. 

It  has  nowhere  been  proven  that  an  equal  amount  of  time  and 
attention  given  to  two  modern  languages  would  not  be  as  successful 
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as  a  preparation  for  University  studies  in  the  German  sense,  as  the 
preparation  in  Greek  and  Latin  has  been  found  to  be. 

We  would  not  do  anything  to  banish  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  art 
from  our  higher  institutions.  Far  from  it.  We  would  like  to  see 
Greek  art,  as  well  as  Greek  language  and  literature,  taught  by  the 
most  competent  teachers,  the  best  approved  methods,  and  with  the 
best  apparatus  attainable.  But  we  claim  that  the  necessity  of  the 
times  compel  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  those  who  seek  higher 
culture  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  Greek  language  studies.  Such  may 
still  be  largely  benefited  by  model  translations,  of  which  we  have  an 
abundance  ;  but  the  principal  share  of  their  time  should  not,  in 
reason,  be  claimed  for  studies  which,  no  matter  how  pleasant  and  im¬ 
portant  for  the  specialist  in  a  certain  direction,  cannot  compare  in 
importance  with  other  studies  for  the  specialist  in  other  directions. 
And  let  it  not  be  said,  in  spite  of  the  facts  before  us,  that  colleges 
should  not  prepare  for  specialties,  for  the  preparation  hitherto  given 
by  them  has  been  special,  and  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that,  in 
its  best  form,  it  has  proved  so  successful.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be 
very  wrong  to  use  the  time  of  the  collegiate  student  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  a  special  branch  of  professional  or  other  business.  That  is 
not  the  object  of  college  study.  But  precisely  as  it  has  been  claimed 
that  Latin  and  Greek  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  future  lawyer,  and 
hence  are  preparing  for  a  speciality,  so  it  may  be  claimed  for  French 
and  German  studies  that  they  prepare  for  the  calling  of  the  future 
statesman,  naturalist,  architect,  or,  —  and  why  not.? — the  merchant, 
banker,  engineer,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  teacher  who  may  be  called  on 
to  teach  these  languages,  or  branches  that,  without  them, — c.  g.^ 
modern  history, — can  never  be  fully  understood  and  mastered. 

Too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  influence  of  clas¬ 
sical  studies  on  the  formation  of  a  good  literary  style.  We  grant,  of 
course,  that  a  close  study  of  foreign  masterpieces  of  style,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  cannot  but  influence  the  student’s  standard  of 
taste ;  but  the  same  results  must  certainly  be  obtained  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  best  models  in  one’s  own  language,  and  of  translations. 
We  grant,  also,  the  e.xceptional  value  of  Latin  as  furnishing  a  valu¬ 
able  help  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  many  English  words  and 
their  peculiar  force  and  significance,  though  we  are  aware  that  on  its 
grammatical  side  the  English  is  essentially  a  Teutonic  language,  and 
that  therefore  the  study  of  German,  as  Professor  Whitney  thinks,  is 
equivalent  to  a  historic  and  critical  study  of  English  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  need  only  remember  that  poets  of  the  highest  rank, 
prose-writers  of  the  very  best  literary  taste,  orators  of  the  greatest 
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excellence,  have  lived  and  achieved  fame  without  having  been  trained 
in  the  Greek  tongue,  or  even,  in  many  cases^  having  received  any 
appreciable  benefit  from  the  Latin.  What  greater  names  could  any 
one  mention  than  Shakespeare  and  Dante  in  the  first  rank, — of  Burns 
and  Schiller  in  the  second  ?  What  philosophic  writer  excels  our  own 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  specialty?  What  scientific  thinker  writes 
more  keenly  and  incisively  than  Herbert  Spencer  ?  The  prose  of 
Professor  Tyndall  is  classic  in  the  best  sense,  and  so  is  the  oratory  of 
Bright.  The  same  praise  may  be  given  to  the  writings  of  Marshall 
Moltke,  who,  like  the  first  Napoleon,  excelled  not  only  in  generalship 
of  the  highest  order,  but  in  other  intellectual  gifts.  President  Eliot 
believes  that  graduates  of  the  polytechnic  schools  compare  favorably 
in  the  matter  of  culture  with  graduates  of  the  universities,  and  no 
competent  judge,  we  believe,  has  ever  questioned  this  jugdment.  But 
Greek  and  Latin  is  foreign  to  the  polytechnic  schools,  which,  never¬ 
theless,  might  furnish  the  architects  that,  if  given  free  scope,  would 
soon  change  the  unesthetic  “  Strand  ”  into  a  thing  of  beauty. 

The  most  original  architecture  of  modern  times,  the  Gothic,  is  as 
distinguished  for  symmetry  as  the  Greek.  He  who  doubts  this  need 
only  look  at  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  and  study  its  details.  Yet  all 
this  noble  architecture  arose  and  grew  to  its  perfection  before  Greek 
studies  were  thought  of  in  the  countries  where  it  flourished.  It 
would  appear,  then,  that  high  e.xcellence  can  be,  and  has  been, 
achieved  on  a  different  foundation  from  the  time-honored  one  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  If  so,  why  not  recognize  the  fact  in  our  college 
curriculums  ?  Would  higher  culture  suffer  if  Mr.  Adams’s  sugges* 
tions  were  acted  upon  ?  That  would  depend  on  the  manner  the  new 
studies  would  be  taught.  So  much  is  certain,  that  a  smattering  of 
German  or  French  cannot  be  an  equivalent  of  a  thorough  course  in 
Latin  or  Greek.  Thorough  study,  or  none  at  all,  should  be  the  motto. 

French  is  an  easy  language  to  read,  but  we  question  whether  a 
person  who  cannot  express  his  thoughts  in  French  with  accuracy, 
and  with  some  degree  of  ease,  can  be  said  to  know  French.  To 
know  and  to  know  are  such  different  things.  That  Englishman  who 
was  surprised  that  French  children  four  years  old  talked  French 
better  than  he  could,  might  have  known  infinitely  more  French  than 
those  children,  but  his  appreciation  of  the  children’s  range  of  lan¬ 
guage  was  certainly  inferior  to  theirs.  To  learn  French  so  as  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it,  is  a  very  much  more  serious  undertaking  than  to  learn 
enough  to  get  along  with  an  easy  novel ;  and  all  this  is  even  more 
true  of  the  German.  It  is  no  small  accomplishment  to  appreciate 
thoroughly  a  fine  period  by  Goethe,  for  the  German  construction  of 
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periods  is  as  artistic  and  flexible  as  the  Latin  construction,  and  it 
requires  a  nice  ear  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  syntax  to  construct  a 
really  good  one.  Besides,  to  be  able  to  read  Hegel  and  Kant, 
Schiller  and  Fichte,  Schopenhauer,  and  Humboldt, — not  to  mention 
humorists  like  Richter,  critics  like  Lessing,  and  word-artists  like 
Rueckert, — is  certainly  no  mean  accomplishment,  and  one  not  learned 
in  the  brief  period  that  even  our  better  class  of  colleges  allow  for 
the  study. 

In  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  as  also  in  the  Universities 
of  Michigan,  of  Iowa,  and  of  some  other  States,  parallel  courses 
with  the  old  classical  course  have  been  established,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  have  given  good  satisfaction.  In  these  courses  the  Latin  is 
generally  retained,  though  in  part  as  an  elective  study,  while  the 
place  of  Greek,  and  in  part  of  Latin,  is  occupied  by  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  As  yet,  we  believe,  no  college  further  West  than  Cornell 
has  adopted  this  plan,  which  can  only  succeed  when  the  two  courses 
are  strictly  parallel  and  no  discrimination  is  made  in  favor  of  either. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  leading  institutions  of  tht  East 
will  adopt  the  same  or  a  similar  plan.  Such  a  plan  would  conciliate 
those  interested  in  the  time-honored  course,  while  doing  justice  to 
those  who  desire  for  their  children  a  different  but  not  an  inferior 
culture. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FIRST  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

BY  G.  G.  BUSH,  PH.D. 


[Continued  from  March-April  No.] 

The  Position  Occupied  by  the  First  German  Universities.  —  The 
origin  and  establishing  of  the  German  Universities  permit  of  a  close 
comparison  with  the  French  and  English,  although  all  the  difference 
depending  upon  certain  national  peculiarities  are  clearly  discernible. 
Besides  this,  it  is  true  that  the  English  were  always  more  fortunate 
than  the  others  in  securing  e.xemption  from  royal  authority.  In 
Germany,  in  educational  as  in  political  matters,  it  was  always  the 
business  of  the  first  in  the  State  to  lay  the  foundations  and  watch 
over  the  development  of  its  institutions.  If  we  consider  that  for 
centuries  before  the  German  schools  were  founded,  most  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  States  were  making  encouraging  progress  in  education ;  that 
in  some  branches  of  science  they  had  made  not  unimportant  begin¬ 
nings, —  namely,  in  mathematics  and  physics  among  the  Moors  of 
Spain,  in  medicine  and  the  law  in  Italy,  in  theology  in  France; 
that  in  England  men  had  raised  themselves  to  apostles  of  their  own 
and  other  lands,  and  that  the  Magna  Charta  (1215)  had  become  the 
basis  for  the  national  idea  and  a  surety  for  the  unshackled  develop¬ 
ment  of  scientific  institutions,  it  would  seem  but  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  that  the  German  Universities  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
building  upon  these  foundations  which  had  been  laid  by  the  other 
universities  of  Europe,  should  offer  a  better  solution  of  the  difficult 
problem  of  intellectual  advancement.  That  such  expectations,  if  en¬ 
tertained,  were  not  realized  is  evident  not  only  from  the  complaints 
of  trustworthy  contemporaries,  but  much  more  from  the  traditional 
scholastic  bent  in  all  branches  of  science. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  that  in  the  second  half  of  this 
century  the  works  of  Roman  and  Grecian  writers,  as  well  as  teachers 
and  expounders  of  the  same,  had  greatly  increased  in  Europe.  This 
was  especially  true  of  Italy,  where  a  contest  had  begun  which  was 
destined  in  time  to  free  the  mind  from  the  errors  of  a  dark  scholastic 
philosophy,  and  enable  it  to  perceive  a  purer  idea  of  art  and  science 
in  those  eternal  pictures  of  the  classic  world.  For  Germany  this  was 
an  important  epoch,  for  in  the  first  universities,  in  spite  of  their  de- 
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fects,  there  lay  the  greatest  surety  that  the  spirit  of  progress  had 
seized  upon  the  nation  and  would  soon  liberate  it  from  an  irksome 
thraldom.  Though  the  value  of  these  schools  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated,  still  it  would  not  be  just  to  measure  them  by  any  standard 
of  to-day.  The  idea  of  universal  culture  did  not  yet  prevail,  and 
could  not  so  long  as  the  schools  were  to  any  extent  controlled  by 
priestly  power.  Fortunately  the  dominion  of  the  monks  was  near 
its  end,  and  the  cloisters  where  they  had  ruled  for  six  hundred  years 
were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  fosterers  of  learning. 

In  these  early  universities  much  time  was  given  to  disputations 
and  the  practice  of  sophistries,  under  the  belief  that  in  this  way 
the  mind  could  secure  that  discipline  that  would  enable  it  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  subtle  questions  of  dialectics,  and  to  this  are 
we  indebted  for  the  saying  of  Leibnitz  :  in  stcrcorc  scholastiae  bar- 
harcii  dclitiiit  miruni.  But  they  have  other  and  higher  claims  to  con¬ 
sideration  than  this.  At  a  time  when  printed  books  were  unknown, 
and  written  ones  by  their  rareness  and  expensiveness  could  be  only 
the  property  of  a  few,  the  universities  became  the  favored  recep¬ 
tacles  of  all  the  attainable  treasures  of  knowledge.  As  the  period 
of  study  extended  through  many  years,  they  e.xerted  also  a  peculiarly 
salutary  influence  in  bringing  together  in  familiar  intercourse  all 
classes  of  men.  From  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  knowledge,  princes 
and  even  crowned  heads  were  found  in  the  lecture-halls,  and  took 
part  in  the  customary  disputations,  academical  processions,  and  fes¬ 
tivals.  Thus  was  given  to  the  highest  and  lowest  the  best  that  science 
could  then  offer.  Besides,  there  was  in  Germany  a  purely  personal 
participation  of  the  noble  founders  in  their  own  creations.  To  thi.s. 
personal  interest  was  due  the  improvement  in  the  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing,  increase  of  teachers  and  provision  for  their  support,  extension 
of  privileges,  and  assistance  in  putting  an  end  to  prevailing  abuses. 

During  the  fourteenth  century  the  Pope  began  to  assume  a  new 
and  more  intimate  relation  to  the  universities.  Before  this  time  it 
had  not  been  thought  necessary  to  secure  the  papal  sanction  in  order 
to  found  a  university,  or  even  that  department  of  it  devoted  to  theo 
logical  study,  except  when  this  had  been  established  later  than  the 
other  departments,  as  happened  at  Bologna  and  Padua.*  But  as  the 
number  of  universities  increased  a  spirit  of  rivalry  was  awakened, 
and  the  question  of  rank  and  of  the  validity  of  the  academical  de¬ 
grees  conferred  became  of  vital  interest.  Hence  the  papal  con- 

'  In  Paris,  where  the  school  of  theology  sprang  from  the  older  parish  school,  the  bull 
of  confirmation  was  neither  sought  nor  obtained. 
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firmation*  was  sought  because,  when  obtained,  the  rights  of  the 
university  were  acknowledged  in  all  the  lands  of  the  Romish  church. 
This  custom  of  seeking  papal  favor  was  continued  in  Germany  unti] 
about  the  opening  of  the  Reformation,  when  in  its  place  royal  letters 
were  given  which  vouchsafed  similar  advantages. 

Through  the  help  of  pope  and  prince,  it  was  further  sought  to 
make  the  universities  independent  and  privileged  corporations,  so 
that  in  case  of  foreign  assaults  they  might  be  able  to  offer  successful 
resistance.  Thus  at  an  early  period  there  sprang  up  between  them 
and  the  German  cities  a  strong  bond  of  union,  rendered  the  more  * 
stable  because  formed  on  the  sure  basis  of  mutual  advantage.  The  j 
coming  together  of  large  bodies  of  students  advanced  materially  the 
welfare  of  the  cities  where  the  universities  were  located,  and  gave 
them  increased  consideration  in  their  far-reaching  alliances  with  other 
cities.  This  compact  between  the  city  corporations  and  the  Univer- 
ties  was  of  great  importance  in  so  defenceless  and  quarrelsome  an 
age,  especially  as  their  liberties  were  continually  threatened  by  a 
powerful  union  which  had  been  formed  by  the  clergy  and  the  knights. 
Hence  it  became  possible  for  the  universities  to  approach  more  ; 
nearly  to  the  original  conception  of  the  founders,  namely,  that  they  j 
should  be  not  simply  State  establishments  but  world-institutes,  founded 
upon  the  idea  of  science. 

*  The  papal  Full  was  always  the  same.  The  pope,  as  head  of  the  faithful,  declared 
himself  bound  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  prosperity  of  the  sciences  bv  means  of 
which  God’s  honor  is  extended,  genuine  faith  increased,  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  , 
righ»,  justice,  and  human  blessedness  promoted.  Therefore  he  was  pleased  both  to  grant 
the  request  to  found  a  university,  and  to  confer  upon  it  all  the  rights  of  other  existing 
universities.  Especially  did  he  give  to  the  four  faculties  the  right  to  teach,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  custom,  to  promote  the  pupils  step  by  step  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  Arts,  Licen¬ 
tiates,  and  Masters  of  Arts,  and  that  those  so  promoted  should  have  everywhere  authority 
to  teach.  It  was  at  first  held  that  only  the  pope  could  g  ve  this  authority,  because  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  Christendom.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  this  may  explain  the 
name  which  was  always  given  to  the  earlier  universities, — not  because 

the  institution  comprised  all  four  faculties,  but  because  the  graduates  of  a  university 
sanctioned  by  the  pope  were  recognized  as  such  by  all  the  universities  of  Europe,  and 
had  everywhere  authority  to  teach. 

It  was  customary  in  the  papal  Bull  to  praise  the  city  where  the  university  was  to  be 
located, — for  example,  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  attractiveness  and  convenience  of  the  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  Leipsic)  the  morality  of  the  people.* 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  the  German  universities  also  needed  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  emperor,  who  was  likewise  Roman  king.  It  seems  that  the  University  of  Prague  r^ 
ceived  such  confirmation  from  Charles  IV.  as  Roman  king  the  year  after  its  founding;  but 
from  that  time  until  1456, — that  is,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, — the  royal  confirmation 
was  not  sought.* 

*Von  Raumer:  “Die  Deutschen  Universitaten.” 
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As,  therefore,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  increased  interference  of  the  pope  with  the  constitution 
of  the  empire,  a  separation  of  royal  and  papal  administration  took 
place  in  Germany  ;  as  the  rights  of  the  State  came  in  conflict  with 
those  claimed  for  the  church  ;  as  the  appeals  for  the  improvement  of 
the  clergy  and  the  introduction  of  many  needed  reforms  became 
more  and  more  urgent,  the  universities,  believing  it  to  be  in  accordance 
with  their  prerogatives,  took  an  ever  more  important  political  posi¬ 
tion,  opposed  the  empty  pretensions  of  the  nobility,  supported  the 
interests  of  the  ruler  against  pope  and  clergy,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
newness  of  their  influence  in  Germany,  became  the  strongest  bul¬ 
warks  against  ecclesiastical  and  worldly  obscurantism. 

Founding  of  Universities  at  Prague,  Vienna,  Heidelberg,  Cologne, 
and  Effnrt.  —  With  a  single  exception  the  German  universities  of 
the  fourteenth  century  were  founded  in  the  latter  half  of  this  period. 
As  they  sprang  up  in  rapid  succession,  and  were  all  more  or  less 
modeled  after  the  University  of  Paris,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange 
if  we  find  in  their  external  constitution  a  remarkable  resemblance. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  treat  of  them  in  chronological 
or  analytical  order,  but  must  choose  a  synchronistic,  and,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  characteristic  deviations,  a  synthetical  method  of  treatment. 

In  time  past,  on  account  of  the  rivalry  existing  between  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  desire  to  claim  precedence,  the  question  of  their 
origin  has  been  beset  with  many  difficulties.  It  has  been  claimed, 
for  example,  that  a  university  existed  in  Prague  even  before  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Christianity,  and  in  Vienna  as  early  as  1237,  or,  at  the 
latest,  1296.  Admitting  that  schools  had  been  established,  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  probable  that  they  were  not  bound  together  by  laws  and 
statutes,  had  no  divisions  into  faculties,  nor  power  to  confer  the 
academical  degree,  and  were  in  general  of  too  elementary  a  character 
to  exempt  the  more  assiduous  students  from  the  necessity  of  seeking 
their  culture  in  other  lands.  The  fact  that  the  papal  sanction  was 
often  obtained  years  after  the  founding  of  a  university  has  doubtless 
in  some  instances  given  rise  to  a  conflict  of  authorities.  Still  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  original  sources  of  information  are  suf¬ 
ficient,  not  only  to  remove  the  chronological  difficulty,  but  in  most 
cases  preserve  the  historical  and  valuable  epochs  and  names  which, 
through  their  great  merit,  deserve  to  enjoy  the  special  regard  of 
future  times. 

Such  a  name  for  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Prague  is  that 
of  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  educated  at  Paris,  and 
there  learned  to  value  the  importance  of  a  more  thorough  education, 
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Charles  IV.,  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  history,  was 
a  man  of  true  nobility  of  character,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
scholars  of  his  age.  He  was  not  only  a  patron  of  learning,  but  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  most  versatile  dialecticians ;  was  acquainted  with 
several  languages,  and  could  use  them  readily  ;  possessed  an  e.xten- 
sive  knowledge  of  both  modern  and  ancient  history  ;  continued  with 
zeal  the  study  of  law,  which  he  began  while  a  young  man  in  Italy; 
and,  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  age,  delighted  to  bury  himself  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  put  into  immediate  execution  the 
plans  he  had  formed  for  the  founding  of  a  university.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  where  his  father.  King  John,  fell,  and 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  ;  and  his  first  care,  even  before  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Bohemia,  was  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Pope  in  his  great  un¬ 
dertaking.  The  sovereign  pontiff  not  only  gave  his  consent  to  the 
establishing  of  a  university,  but  also  decreed  that  the  degrees  con¬ 
ferred  should  be  valid  in  all  Christian  lands,  and  appointed,  as  chan, 
cellor,  Arnestus,  archbishop  of  Bohemia.  This  decree  was  dated 
January  26,  1347,  and  its  announcement  in  Prague  was  celebrated 
with  great  festivities.  During  the  same  year  lectures  were  given 
upon  theology,  but  it  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  the  States 
of  Bohemia,  whose  approval  was  earnestly  sought,  were  called  to 
take  part  in  a  general  assembly.  The  result  of  this  assembly  of  the 
States  was  Charles  the  F'ourth’s  famous  “  Golden  Bull  ”  of  April  7, 
1348,  in  which  he  ordered  the  establishing  of  a  university  in  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  his  kingdom,  with  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine, 
and  philosophy,  and  promised  to  “endow  it  richly  with  goods  and 
royal  favor.”  Teachers  and  students  were  invited  by  open  letters 
from  all  lands, — the  first  with  liberal  promises  of  support,  the  latter 
with  the  assurance  of  the  same  liberties,  rights,  and  usages  as  were 
enjoyed  in  Bologna  and  Paris.  P'rom  this  date  began  the  existence 
of  the  first  German  university. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  University  of  Prague  fired  the  ambitious 
thoughts  of  the  liberal-minded  and  active  young  ruler,  Duke  Rudolph 
IV.  of  Austria.  Although  in  his  political  actions  he  was  wholly 
unlike  Charles  IV.,  still,  in  other  respects,  he  had  chosen  this  em¬ 
peror  as  his  model,  and  was  emulous  to  found  in  Vienna  a  university 
which  should  be  to  Austria  what  the  University  of  Prague  was  to 
Bohemia.  The  increasing  intercourse  with  the  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Paris,  the  closing  of  the  cloister  schools,  and  gross 
abuses  in  the  church,  greatly  facilitated  this  design.  It  was  not, 
how'ever,  until  the  12th  of  May,  1365,  the  year  before  his  death,  that 
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he  was  able  to  perfect  his  plans,  and  publish  in  conjunction  with  his 
younger  brothers  the  founder’s  diploma.  This  received  the  papal 
sanction  at  Avignon  in  the  following  month  with  respect  to  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  but  a  school  of  theology  was 
excluded  until  nearly  twenty  years  later.  The  reason  of  this  exclu¬ 
sion  may  be  partly  sought  in  the  contests  respecting  Nominalism, 
which  was  then  ably  defended  by  the  learned  men  of  Paris,  and  had 
already  extended  its  influence, — especially  through  one  of  the  pupils 
of  William  of  Ockam, — to  Vienna;  but  much  more  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  conduct  of  Rudolph,  who  built  churches  and  bestowed 
benefices,  and,  as  afterward  in  the  case  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
wished  to  be  not  simply  temporal  ruler,  but  “  pope,  bishop,  and  arch¬ 
bishop”  in  his  own  dominions.  This  democratic  spirit  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  free  language  of  the  founder’s  diploma,'^  which  will  ever 
be  thought  a  generous  tribute  to  the  worth  of  intellectual  culture, 

A  remarkable  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  among  scholars 
respecting  the  year  in  which  the  Heidelberg  University  was  founded, 
though  all  accounts  agree  in  assigning  this  honor  to  elector  Ruprecht 
I.  By  some  authorities  the  time  of  its  origin  is  placed  forty  years 
earlier  than  the  date  generally  accepted,  which  would  give  it  prece¬ 
dence  over  all  the  universities  of  Germany.  Plans  for  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  a  university  were  evidently  long  entertained,  but  the  best  his¬ 
torical  evidence  shows  conclusively  that  no  formal  opening  took 
place  until  October  18,  1386,  —  the  papal  sanction  having  been  ob- 

^ The  spirit  of  the  diploma  is  well  conveyed  in  the  following  extract:  “That,  as  God 
had  made  him  ruler  of  a  great  land,  he  ought  to  render  Him  thanks,  and  confer  all  pos¬ 
sible  benefits  upon  the  people  He  had  intrusted  to  his  keeping.  That  he  felt  himself, 
therefore,  impelled  to  lay  broad  plans  for  his  dependent  subjects,  so  that  the  Creator’s 
goodness  might  be  praised,  the  true  faith  be  spread,  the  simple  be  instructed,  the  justice 
of  the  courts  be  preserved,  human  reason  be  enlightened,  public  affairs  be  furthered,  and 
the  hearts  of  men  prepared  for  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  And  could  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  ignorance  and  error  be  banished,  mankind,  turning  to  divine  wisdom, — which  never 
comes  to  the  sinful  soul, — would  bring  forth  out  of  its  treasures  both  new  and  old,  and 
bear  much  fruit  upon  the  earth.  That  he  might  then  be  able  to  do  something  for  the 
praise  and  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  advantage  and  elevation  of  the  human  race,  he  has 
determined  after  most  careful  consideration  to  found  a  university  (studium  ^enerale)  in 
the  city  of  Vienna.  That  in  this  university  the  divine  knowledge  which  we  call  theology 
shall  be  taught  and  studied;  also,  the  physical,  moral,  and  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  canon¬ 
ical  and  civil  law,  medicine,  and  other  customary  scientific  subjects.”  *  Of  similar  import 
were  the  words  of  his  brother  and  successor  in  his  diploma  of  1384 :  “That  he  felt  him¬ 
self  under  deep  obligations,  Ijecause  of  the  princely  office  which  had  come  to  him  through 
the  favor  of  God,  to  render  thanks  to  the  Giver,  and  have  a  scrupulous  c.ire  of  the  present 
and  eternal  welfare  of  his  subjects.  That  the  university  lay  near  his  heart,  because  only 
through  it  could  the  well-being  of  his  people  be  furthered.”*  A  like  spirit  pervades  the 
founder’s  letters  of  all  the  earlier  and  many  of  the  later  German  universities. 

•Translated  from  Kaumer’s  “Die  Deutschen  Universitaten.” 
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tained  in  the  preceding  year.  To  Marsilius  of  Inghen,  the  celebrated 
Parisian  scholar,  belongs  in  great  part  the  merit  of  its  organization, 
which  was  similar  to  that  of  the  University  of  Paris.  As  a  teacher 
he  became  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  for  his  distinguished 
services  was  repeatedly  honored  with  the  highest  offices 

As  Heidelberg  had  been  many  times  devastated  by  war,  pest,  and 
famine,  it  was  doubtless  sought  by  the  founding  of  the  university  to 
secure  certain  material  advantages,  and  yet  the  chief  motive  is  proba¬ 
bly  to  be  found  in  the  belief  of  the  electors  that  they  would  thus 
confer  a  lasting  favor  upon  western  Germany,  as  the  Rhine  provinces, 
though  represented  in  the  Vienna  University,  saw  no  possibility  of 
satisfying  there  their  intellectual  needs.  Before  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  two  other  cities  of  middle  Germany,  Cologne  and 
Erfurt,  sought  permission  to  establish  a  university.  Cologne,  at 
this  time  in  ill-favor  with  the  church  on  account  of  continued  dis¬ 
obedience  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  was  justly  considered  one  of  the 
oldest,  richest,  and  most  powerful  of  the  free  cities  of  the  empire. 
Erfurt,  however,  was  from  741  A,D.  a  dependence  of  the  archbishop 
of  IMayence,  and  first  obtained,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
tury,  from  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  a  freer  position  and  more  ex¬ 
tended  privileges. 

The  founders  of  these  universities  were  the  city  board  of  directors, 
and  to  them  is  due  the  merit  of  those  improvements  which  distinguish 
the  later  from  the  earlier  institutions  of  Germany,  The  early  history 
of  the  University  of  Cologne  is  almost  wholly  unknown,  as  the  ar¬ 
chives  were  long  concealed  from  the  public,  and  are  now  supposed  to 
have  been  destroyed.  The  papal  confirmation  was  obtained  in  1388, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  faculties  were  formed  and  lectures  be¬ 
gun  in  the  course  of  this  year.  Four  years  later  the  University  of 
Erfurt  was  founded,  but  we  have  little  knowledge  of  it  until  after 
1403,  when  the  teachers  and  students  at  Wurzburg,  abandoning  the 
latter  place,  went  in  a  body  to  Erfurt.  About  this  time  there  came 
also  from  Prague  large  accessions  of  students  who  had  taken  offence 
at  the  new  doctrines  of  Huss,  so  that  throughout  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  this  university  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and 
became  the  favored  seat  of  the  humanistic  studies  which  were  then, 
through  the  efforts  of  John  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
beginning  to  awaken  interest  throughout  Germany.  A  like  pros¬ 
perity  was  evidently  not  enjoyed  by  the  University'  of  Cologne,  and, 
as  its  history  is  greatly  obscured,  it  is  perhaps  just  to  infer  that  it 
never  e.xerted  a  marked  influence  upon  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  this  century. 
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Germany  had,  therefore,  gained  five  universities,  or  privileged 
high  schools,  —  that  is,  close  corporations  with  codes  of  laws  and 
extended  privileges,  and  entitled  to  universal  recognition  of  the  de 
grees  and  honors  conferred  by  them.  Now,  if  we  compare  these  with 
the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  will  clearly  appear  that  the  earlier 
schools  were  largely  the  product  of  circumstances,  often  owing  their 
existence  to  the  character  of  a  single  individual,  while  the  later  ones 
were  legally  established  by  the  rulers  of  the  land  or  the  authorities 
of  the  cities  who  were  able  greatly  to  widen  their  influence,  and 
secure  for  them  a  liberal  support. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  statutes  which  aided  in  the  better  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  German  universities  not  only  afford  us  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  university  life, — as  each  faculty  had  iu  part  its  own  sharply- 
defined  laws, — but  also  show  clearly  how  important  these  sources  ot 
information  are  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  views  entertained 
by  their  framers,  —  the  founders  of  the  universities.  According  to 
the  original  idea  the  founders  alone  enjoyed  the  right  to  complete  and 
revise  the  statutes,  while  upon  the  chancellor,  who  was  the  next  in 
authority,  devolved  the  duty  of  publishing  and  executing  them.  But 
in  Prague,  after  1360,  a  different  view  prevailed,  and  Archbishop 
Arnestus,  as  chancellor  for  life,  claimed  the  right  to  introduce  new 
statutes,  and  in  special  cases  summon  to  his  aid  the  professors  of  the 
different  faculties,  always  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  decision. 

In  Vienna  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  universities  were  defined 
in  the  di[)loma  of  1365,  and  in  some  statutes,  issued  in  the  following 
year,  respecting  the  division  into  four  nations.  On  account  of  the 
early  death  of  the  founder  the  basis  for  a  proper  constitution  with 
moderate  statutes  was  first  laid  by  his  brother,  Albrecht  III.,  in  1384. 
These  were  devised  by  a  full  assembly  of  the  professors,  but  were  not 
confirmed  until  a  committee,  composed  of  two  from  each  faculty, 
had  subjected  them  to  a  most  careful  revision.  If,  in  the  course  of 
time,  it  became  desirable  to  introduce  improvements,  the  consent  of 
the  princes  or  conservators  of  the  academical  rights  must  first  be 
obtained. 

A  similar  method  was  observed  in  the  other  universities  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  oldest  Heidelberg  statutes,  introduced  by 
Marsilius  of  Inghen,  were  published  at  the  opening  of  the  institution, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  a  copy  of  those  then  in  force  in  Paris. 
Erfurt  possessed  from  the  first  full  statutes  for  each  faculty,  and 
these  appear  to  have  been  retained  until  later  centuries,  especially  in 
the  departments  of  theology  and  law,  though  they  were  here  the 
more  exposed  to  changes  through  the  influence  of  the  humanistic 
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studies.  The  power  to  propose  new  statutes  and  revise  those  already 
existing  was  here  vested  in  the  faculties,  but  the  city  council  ex¬ 
pressly  reserved  the  right  to  give  or  withhold  its  sanction ;  also  to 
issue  them  in  its  name.  The  interest  which  the  authorities  took  in 
securing  liberal  endowments,  in  the  formation  of  the  original  con¬ 
stitutions  and  in  their  preservation,  gave  assurance  that  the  uni¬ 
versities  would  be  permanent,  and  that  their  influence  would  be  much 
greater  than  that  e-xerted  by  like  institutions  in  Italy  and  France. 
The  lack  of  culture  in  Germany  necessitated  Charles  IV.  to  look 
elsewhere  for  men  to  fill  the  most  important  chairs  in  the  University 
of  Prague.  Still,  of  nine  professors  who  were  invited, — three  to  the 
philosophical  and  two  to  each  of  the  other  faculties  of  theology,  med¬ 
icine,  and  law, — the  names  of  all  but  one  would  indicate  a  German 
ancestry  or  nationality.' 

The  other  Universities  are  said  to  have  followed  the  example  of 
Prague.  Vienna,  and  Heidelberg,  through  the  influence  of  a  Buridanus 
and  Marsilius,  declared  themselves  in  the  widest  sense  models  of 
Paris,  and  gave  to  the  Parisian  scholars  the  credit  of  their  success. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  first  century  Prague  had  herself  produced 
men  of  acknowledged  scholarship,  who  were  called  to  other  German 
universities  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  qualified  in¬ 
structors,  as  thousands  were  already  crowding  these  newly  opened 
doors  of  learning.*  Besides  liberal  endowments  of  lands  and  build¬ 
ings,  Charles  IV.  freed  the  university  from  taxation,  increased  the 
collection  of  books  for  its  library,  established  new  professorships,  and 
in  many  other  ways  remembered  its  interests.  Private  endowments 
were  also  added,  and  from  the  first  there  were  stipends  for  needy 
students,  and  kind-hearted  men  left  their  libraries  for  the  use  of  those 
who  were  able  to  pay  even  the  moderate  charge  demanded  by  the 
lenders  of  books.  The  successor  of  Charles  IV.  confirmed  all  the 
former  privileges  of  the  university,  added  new  endowments,  removed 
all  remaining  taxes,  and  enlarged  its  jurisdiction. 

The  other  universities  endeavored  to  keep  pace  with  that  of 
Prague.  Every  facility  in  their  power  was  offered  to  the  teachers,  to 
many  of  whom  a  yearly  income,  to  others  a  definite  fee  (^pastus),  was 
secured.  In  Vienna,  Albrecht  III.  presented  a  part  of  the  city  to 
the  professors  and  students  for  their  exclusive  use,  and  made  it  free 

'According  to  Voigt  (Geschichte  der  Universitat  Prag)  all  studied  at  Paris,  and  received 
there  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Herghauer  claims,  however,  that  one  of  the  number 
was  educated  at  Bologna,  and  received  his  call  from  there. 

The  number  of  students  in  Prague  during  the  first  year  is  given  at  five  thousand;  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Charles  IV.,  seven  thousand.  Heidelberg  and  Erfurt  had  at  the 
beginning  between  five  and  six  hundred. 
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from  taxes  and  civil  jurisdiction.  In  Prague  it  was  the  theological, 
but  in  Vienna  and  Heidelberg  the  philosophical,  faculty  which  pos¬ 
sessed  from  the  first  greater  privileges  and  the  most  important  rev- 
enues.  In  Erfurt,  also,  there  were  benefactors  of  the  University, 
but  the  ever-returning  calamities  of  war  and  civil  feuds  placed  the 
revenues  in  constant  jeopardy,  and  prevented  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half  any  lasting  prosperity.  With  the  close  of  the  Forty  Years’ 
War  and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  there  came  a  period  more 
favorable  to  intellectual  activity  and  university  studies. 

The  Origin  of  the  College. — P'rom  the  best  information  that  can 
be  obtained,  colleges  (collegia)  were  common  to  all  the  universities 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  those  of  Prague  were  most  numerous  and 
richly  endowed.  As  first  constituted,  they  were  designed  for  professors 
who  engaged  to  deliver  certain  courses  of  lectures  on  condition  of  receiv¬ 
ing  their  support  from  property  incorporated  for  this  purpose.  These 
collegiates  lived  together  as  in  a  cloister,  dined  at  the  same  table,  and, 
so  long  as  they  remained,  were  forbidden  to  marry.  Usually  once  a 
year  a  manager  (preepositns)  was  chosen  out  of  their  number,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  care  for  the  property  intrusted  to  them  and  superin¬ 
tend  all  the  household  affairs.  The  college  formed  a  corporate  body 
distinct  from  the  university,  though  admitting  no  one  who  was  not  a 
member  of  it.  The  oldest  and  largest  of  these  colleges  was  the 
collegium  carolinum  at  Prague,  which  was  founded  July  30,  1366,  and 
for  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  secure  the  papal  sanction.  It 
was  originally  intended  for  only  twelve  Masters  of  Arts,  —  two  of 
whom  must  be  theologians.  In  the  German  colleges  of  this  period 
only  teachers  were  received,  while  in  the  Paris  Sorbonne  and  in  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge  both  teachers  and  students,  —  though  the  latter 
did  not  enjoy  equal  freedom  with  the  former.  It  is  evident  that  the 
chief  endeavor  of  Charles  IV.  was  to  assure  to  the  professors  a  com¬ 
fortable  support,  that  they  might  be  able  to  devote  themselves  more 
fully  to  science,  and  especially,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  the  “  beatissi- 
mum  thcologiee  studium."  By  presents  of  valuable  manuscripts  he 
made  the  colleges  the  storehouses  of  the  rarest  treasures.  As  the 
first  academic  buildings  ‘  they  became  in  time  the  receptacles  for  the 
libraries  and  archives  ;  here,  too,  were  the  lecture-rooms  and  the  place 
of  assembly  for  the  university  senate. 

Under  his  successor  the  colleges  already  established  were  specially 
favored  and  several  others  added,  and  to  the  later  ones,  and  probably 
to  all,  both  teachers  and  students  were  admitted.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  University  was  merged  into  these  col- 


^The  first  university  building  proper  was  built  in  Vienna  in  1423. 
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leges.  In  this  way  it  became  easier  to  watch  over  the  industry  and 
deportment  of  the  students,  and  bitter  were  the  complaints  of  the 
prcEpositi  upon  whom  this  duty  was  laid. 

Not  until  1498  do  we  learn  of  the  formation  of  a  college  at  Hei¬ 
delberg,  and  this,  perhaps,  ought  rather  to  be  classed  among  the  later 
“seminaries”  than  among  the  colleges  of  this  century.  Yet,  in 
another  way, — that  is,  through  the  acquisition  of  numerous  and  rare 
manuscripts, — Heidelberg  gained  an  early  advantage  over  the  other 
Universities  of  Germany.  These  manuscripts  were  the  gifts  of 
princes  and  other  literary  men  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  zeal  to  make  the  “bibliotheca  academica”of  this  university, 
the  first  in  Europe,  and  secure  its  free  use  to  all  friends  of  learning. 
We  have  no  particulars  regarding  the  colleges  at  Cologne,  and  only 
know  that  they  existed,  but  in  Erfurt  the  university  was  rich  in 
these  institutions  which  were  privately  endowed,  the  most  celebrated 
being  the  College  of  Amplonianus, — named  from  its  founder, — and 
the  “  School  of  Law.”  Vienna  seems  also  to  have  established  colleges, 
and  to  have  endeavored  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  to  show  her¬ 
self  a  rival  to  Prague,  but  sufficient  means  were  not  at  her  command. 

University  Commons  (^Bursce^.  —  The  bursa  played  an  important 
part  in  the  school-life  of  this  period.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  (iv(}aa,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  used  to  denote  the  fee 
paid  for  promotion,  but  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  came  to  have  the 
meaning  of  a  University  Commons.  In  the  two  oldest  universities 
a  particular  quarter  of  the  city  was  assigned  to  professors  and  stu¬ 
dents,  and  by  such  unions  as  the  bursa  the  object  thus  designed  was 
more  fully  attained,  since  each  union  had  its  own  president,  who  was 
subject  to  the  rector  of  the  university.  These  unions  were  also 
found  in  the  other  universities.  In  Erfurt  as  early  as  1393,  or  shortly 
thereafter,  several  had  already  been  established.  For  them,  as  for 
the  colleges,  particular  statutes  were  enacted  by  the  princes  or  pri¬ 
vate  founders.  Though  the  statutes  were  not  always  regarded,  still 
it  is  undeniable  that  at  the  beginning  these  unions  operated  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Universities,  for  one  of  the  chief  aims  sought  in 
establishing  them  was  to  bring  about  a  closer  personal  relation  be¬ 
tween  teachers  and  students,  and  thus  promote  the  development  of 
character  while  seeking  to  give  the  highest  culture.  It  was  thought 
that  the  regulations  which  governed  the  unions  and  entered  into  all 
the  minutiae  of  University  life,— determining  the  price  of  board  and 
the  price  of  every  article  purchased  by  the  student, — would  leave 
more  time  for  undisturbed  study,  and  take  away  the  occasion  for  con¬ 
flicts  between  students  and  citizens,  such  as  had  often  occurred  in 
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Italy.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  guard  the  morals  of  the  students, 
and  all  hazings  and  other  disorders  were  either  held  in  check  or 
visited  with  severe  penalties. 

And  just  here  it  is,  perhaps,  in  place  to  notice  the  relation  in  which 
the  so-called  bcani,  or  unmatriculated  students,  stood  to  those  who 
enjoyed  academic  freedom.  While  in  Italy  and  France  the  former 
were  subjected  to  many  indignities,  and  were  constantly  involved  in 
difficulties  growing  out  of  these,  we  find  only  insignificant  traces  of 
anything  similar  in  Germany,  though  the  stringent  relations  against 
such  disturbances  would  seem  to  indicate  that  occasional  outbreaks 
were  not  unknown.  The  unions  in  bursce  were  of  comparatively 
short  duration.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteen  century 
they  had  ceased  to  be  beneficial,  and  a  little  later  more  favorable 
conditions  of  culture  caused  them  to  disappear  altogether. 

The  University  Nations. — The  division  into  four'  nations,  which 
was  similar  to  that  of  Paris,  is  believed  to  have  existed  only  in  the 
Universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna.*  These  nations,  in  which  both 
teachers  and  students  were  united,  deserve  no  unimportant  place  in 
the  history  of  the  universities.  In  Prague  they  received  the  names 
of  Bohemian,  Bavarian,  Polish,  and  Saxon.  Under  Bohemian  were 
included  those  who  came  from  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Hungary,  and  a 
part  of  Silesia  ;  under  Bavarian,  all  from  South  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  the  Tyrol,  and  in  the  north  from  Hesse,  Westphalia,  a  part 
of  Hanover  and  the  Netherlands  ;  under  Polish  those  from  the  north¬ 
east,  including  Prussia,  Lusatia,  Thuringia,  and  other  neighboring 
German  lands ;  and  under  Saxon  those  from  the  remaining  portions 
of  Germany,  and  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  north.  Each  of  these  nations  chose  a  procurator,  who 
represented  the  highest  civil  authority,  but  was  subject  to  the  rector. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  procurators  to  call  together  the  nations  and 
and  carry  out  their  resolves,  to  give  the  oath  of  office  to  new  mem¬ 
bers,  to  keep  the  seal  and  statutes,  and,  as  councillors  of  the  rector’s 
court,  to  maintain  the  existing  rights. 

Every  nation  formed  in  this  way  an  independent  corporation,  and 
held  to  the  university  the  same  relation  that  the  guilds  and  other 
orders  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  did  to  the  cities. 
The  time  was  evidently  favorable  for  them,  and  they  seem  for  a  long 
period  to  have  aided  rather  than  hindered  the  purpose  of  good  gov- 

1  Why  the  universities  were  usually  divided  into  four  nations  is  not  known.  In  Or¬ 
leans,  in  France,  there  were  at  first  ten,  but  in  1 538  these  were  reduced  to  four. 

*  Accordiug  to  Von  Raumer  (Die  Deutschen  Universitaten),  this  division  into  four  nations 
was  found  also  in  Heidelberg,  and  later  in  Leipsic. 
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ernment ;  but  when  at  length  the  Hussite  troubles  began,  they  nat¬ 
urally  arrayed  themselves  according  to  affinities  of  race,  and  became 
full  of  danger.  The  single  Slavonic  nation  (excluding  the  Polish, 
which  was  largely  composed  of  students  from  Silesia)  was  the  Bo¬ 
hemian,  and  when  the  race-line  was  drawn  this  one  found  itself  opposed 
by'  the  three  German  nations.  So  violent  did  this  opposition  become 
that  the  Bohemians  were  not  only  deprived  of  nearly  all  offices  and 
dignities,  but  were  with  difficulty  allowed  to  participate  in  their  own 
colleges  and  bursce. 

The  dissensions  of  this  period,  which  nearly  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
university,  like  those  which  occurred  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
before  in  Paris  (1229),  when  large  numbers  withdrew  and  went  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  prepared  the  way  for  the  abrogation  of  these 
nations.  Their  introduction  appears  to  have  been  forbidden  in  the 
later  schools  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  their  stead  the  facul¬ 
ties,'  which  had  been  subordinate  to  the  nations,  became  the  dominant 
power  in  the  universities.  In  Vienna  the  faculties  are  said  to  have 
served  as  a  powerful  counterpoise  to  the  corporative  spirit  which  had 
its  origin  in  Italy  and  P'rance,  and,  in  the  latest  German  University 
of  this  century,  the  constitution,  departing  from  former  usage,  limited 
the  juri.sdiction  to  the  academical  senate,  and  made  the  election  of 
the  rector  independent  of  the  caprice  of  the  students. 

(concluded  in  next  number.) 

1  Facultas  was  originally  used  to  denote  the  separate  scientific  departments  of  study 
embraced  in  the  bounds  of  University  instruction.  —  Schnabel:  Geschichte  dtr  jurid, 
Faadtdt  zu  Fra^. 
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BY  LILLIAN  M.  MUNGER,  WELLESLEY,  MASS. 

One  turns  with  interest,  in  these  days  which  have  been  so  alive  to 
the  subject  of  the  education  of  women,  to  the  formation  of  a  society, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  the  object  of  which  is  to  aid  and 
encourage  the  intellectual  development  of  young  women.  As  stated 
in  the  preamble,  the  purpose  of  the  society  is  “  to  induce  ladies  to 
form  the  habit  of  devoting  some  part  of  every  day  to  study  of  a  sys¬ 
tematic  and  thorough  kind.”  In  the  ten  years  since  the  birth  of  this 
organization,  it  has  grown  into  a  flourishing  alliance,  doing  in  an 
exceedingly  quiet  way  an  immense  amount  of  work. 

In  the  summer  of  1873  there  came  before  the  attention  of  the 
present  secretary,  Miss  Ticknor  of  Boston,  a  notice  of  an  English 
organization,  called  the  “  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Home 
Study.”  Upon  exchange  of  letters  it  was  found  that  no  correspond¬ 
ence  was  offered  ;  that  a  course  of  reading  or  study  was  presented  to 
the  student,  to  be  pursued  for  one  year  without  assistance  ;  and  that 
at  the  end  of  that  time  students  were  expected  to  go  to  London  for 
a  competitive  examination. 

The  desire  to  work  out  the  idea  suggested  by  the  title  of  the 
English  society  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  ten  per¬ 
sons,  six  of  its  members  undertaking  the  entire  correspondence  with 
forty-five  applicants,  who  entered  as  students  the  first  term.  Of  the 
original  number.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Miss  A.  E.  Ticknor,  Mrs.  Ticknor, 
Miss  K.  P.  Loring,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz  still  retain  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  committee.  P'rom  this  beginning  has  grown  the 
present  organization,  which,  in  the  tenth  term,  consisted  of  768 
students  and  193  correspondents,  comprising  six  departments,  with 
numerous  sections  and  sub-sections. 

The  society  began  its  existence  with  only  two  principles  estab¬ 
lished  ;  viz.,  that  these  should  not  be  competitive  examinations,  and 
that  there  should  be  correspondence.  The  secretary  thus  writes  : 

“We  never  adopted  the  methods  of  the  English  society,  whose  similar 
name  gave  us,  in  1873,  the  idea  for  ours.  Instead  of  confining  our  offers 
of  help, — as  the  English  society  did  at  that  time, — to  the  wealthy  class  only, 
we  at  once  endeavored  to  interest  all  classes,  for  we  thought  all  needed  us, 
though  for  different  reasons,  as  all  are  liable  to  the  consciousness  of  a  de- 
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ficiency,  general  or  special,  in  their  education,  and  all  may  feel  the  need  of 
encouragement  to  overcome  some  obstacle,  it  may  be  in  want  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  or  it  may  be  in  lack  of  energy  to  use  existing  opportunities.  In¬ 
stead  of  mere  plans  for  work  without  correspondence,  and  the  irksome 
requirement  of  presence  at  headquarters  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  com¬ 
petitive  examinations  and  prizes,  we  adopted  monthly  correspondence,  with 
frequent  tests  of  results,  desiring  to  produce  intellectual  habits  and  re¬ 
sources,  without  competition  and  without  even  fostering  the  desire  to  reach 
certain  points  at  certain  moments.” 

The  unparalleled  success  of  the  undertaking  may  be  referred  to 
three  general  causes :  Foremost  of  all,  to  its  unique  system  of  cor¬ 
respondents  ;  second,  to  the  unembarrassed  use  of  its  library ;  and 
third,  to  the  thoroughness  of  its  methods  of  instruction,  and  the 
sound  sense  with  which  these  have  been  applied.  The  ladies  of  the 
staff  have  not  failed  to  recognize,  in  their  adoption  of  methods,  the 
subservient  position  which  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  deserves, 
and  have  not  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  end  to  be  produced,  but 
have  made  their  means  wisely  effective  in  accomplishment  of  that 
purpose. 

As  an  aid  to  those  students  who  have  not  access  to  public  libraries, 
or  who  are  unable  to  purchase  freely,  the  Lending  Library  in  Boston 
is  especially  noteworthy.  From  this  source  students  can  obtain 
whatever  books  they  need  by  the  payment  of  one-half  cent  per  day 
and  postage  returning.  The  library  has  grown  with  the  society,  the 
larger  part  of  its  volumes  having  been  bought  with  receipts  from 
annual  fees,  these  being  the  exceedingly  small  sum  of  three  dollars 
a  year  for  each  student.  The  circulation  during  the  last  year 
amounted  to  i,ii6  volumes,  and  extended  into  Canada,  Texas,  Nova 
Scotia,  California,  and  numerous  places  less  distant.  It  is  quite  re¬ 
markable  that  in  nine  years,  in  a  traveling  circuit  coextensive  with 
the  territorial  area  of  the  United  States,  only  twelve  volumes  have 
been  lost,  a  fact  commendatory  both  to  our  postal  system  and  to  the 
honor  of  those  who  borrow.  The  library  also  furnishes  the  means 
for  pursuing  supplementary  courses  of  reading,  which,  by  aiding  the 
imagination  in  the  grasp  of  less  interesting  subject-matter,  has  greatly 
increased  the  efficiency  of  its  workings. 

In  addition  to  the  library  proper,  the  ladies  of  the  art  department 
have  made  a  collection  of  some  fifty  volumes  of  illustrations,  con¬ 
sisting  of  etchings,  engravings,  and  photographs,  ranging  from  the 
art  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  to  that  of  the  present  time.  Their  arrival 
into  homes  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  museum  marks  a  day  long 
to  be  remembered  by  the  ambitious  student.  It  should  be  added. 
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moreover,  that  these  illustrations  are  sent  to  students  entirely  free  of 
cost,  except  postage  or  express  returning. 

Great  discretion  has  been  shown  by  the  heads  of  departments  in 
the  choice  of  correspondents,  as  the  associate  teachers  are  called. 
They  are  guided  in  their  selection  by  information  which  they  receive 
from  students,  as  to  how  old  they  are,  as  to  the  character  of  their 
education,  whether  public  or  private,  and  whether  at  the  time  of  ap¬ 
plication  they  are  teachers.  The  enthusiastic  expressions  of  students 
concerning  their  correspondents  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  success  has  attended  the  manipulation  of  this  part  of  the 
organization,  in  itself  a  most  delicate  and  difficult  matter  to  adjust. 

But  little  can  be  said  of  the  methods  adopted  by  individual  de¬ 
partments.  These,  bf  course,  while  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  society,  are  modified  to  meet  the  nature  of  the  de¬ 
partment  and  the  individual  needs  of  the  student.  The  “  Directions 
for  Study,”  from  which  the  following  extract  has  been  made,  and 
which  is  sent  to  each  new  student,  introduces  us  to  an  underlying 
principle  as  old  as  the  society  itself,  being  indeed  one  of  the  first 
established : 

“  Bear  in  mind,  while  you  read,  thct  you  are  to  make  the  notes  later,  and 
try  to  fix  the  main  facts  in  your  memory.  It  is  more  desirable  to  remember 
what  you  read,  than  to  read  much.  The  first  object  in  note-making  is  to 
secure  a  clear,  well-defined  idea  of  your  subject.  You  should,  therefore, 
select  the  leading  facts  from  what  you  remember,  and  note  these  by  detached 
words  or  abbreviations,  indicating  the  outline  of  what  you  have  read  and 
the  chief  points  of  the  author.” 

Students  are  unanimous  in  declaring  this  custom  to  be  a  significant 
help  not  only  in  fixing  securely  and  systematizing  what  has  been 
already  learned,  but  also  in  acquiring  the  ability  to  thus  outline  the 
results  of  their  reading,  and  logically  classify  them.  Letters  are  the 
tools  by  which  this  system  of  instruction  is  prosecuted,  more  than 
12,000  having  passed  between  correspondents  and  teachers  during 
the  past  term.  As  a  result  of  this  intimate  association  there  springs 
up  a  friendship  between  them  which  characterizes  the  intimacy  of 
two  women  when  the  one  finds  in  the  other  a  maturity  of  thought, 
experience,  and  conviction,  to  be  appropriated  by  the  unformed  mind 
as  a  guidance  and  an  inspiration.  Its  effect  can  only  be  compre¬ 
hended  by  those  whose  lives  have  thus  received  this  illumination. 

In  one  of  her  reports  the  Secretary  thus  defines  the  scope  of  the 
society  : 

“  Many  industries,  and  all  grades  of  social  position,  —  above  absolute 
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penury  and  ignorance, — appear  among  us,  and,  except  for  the  distinction  of 
sex,  we  regard  no  differences,  making  no  account  of  age  or  wealth,  color  or 
race.  A  telegraph  operator,  a  compositor,  a  matron  of  a  public  institution, 
a  railroad  treasurer,  acting  also  as  paymaster  and  going  up  and  down  her 
road  in  that  capacity,  a  colored  teacher  at  the  South,  another  colored  woman 
well  married  at  the  North  (some  of  these  among  our  best  students),  can 
have  with  us  the  same  opportunities  as  their  wealthier  sisters,  who,  like 
them,  value  their  studies  with  us  as  means  to  higher  development,  wherein 
wealth  or  poverty  may  hinder  alike.  In  age  we  make  no  distinction,  ex¬ 
cept  by  excluding  the  very  young ;  and  while  we  find  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  our  students  between  20  and  50  years  old  (more  than  half  are 
between  20  and  30,  and  one-fourth  between  30  and  50),  there  are  a  few 
whom  we  feel  inclined  to  honor  with  special  respect  for  studying  after  they 
have  passed  their  half-century.  Mothers  join  us  expressly  on  account  of 
the  young  children  to  whom  they  wish  to  make  study  attractive  ;  and  grand* 
mothers  have  joined  us  in  order  to  be  associated  in  the  same  interest.” 

Since  the  publication  of  the  report  just  quoted,  at  the  request  of 
the  Alumnal  Association  of  Colleges,  arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  college  graduates  can  avail  themselves  of  advanced  courses 
of  study ;  one  young  lady,  indeed,  a  candidate  for  a  second  degree, 
taking  her  entire  course  with  the  society. 

Thus  briefly  have  we  outlined  the  career  of  a  society  which,  in  the 
character  and  amount  of  work  it  does,  is  unsurpassed.  When  we 
consider  that  much  of  its  duty  is  the  uninteresting  task  of  reading 
and  correcting  written  papers,  —  the  most  irksome  part  of  her  busi¬ 
ness,  the  public  school  teacher  finds  it, — and  that  in  addition  is  the 
necessity  of  communicating  by  letter  to  each  student,  pointing  out 
errors,  suggesting,  and,  in  many  cases,  remodeling  the  course  of 
study  to  meet  peculiar  needs  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  this  work 
is  done  entirely  without  remuneration,  and  that  pupils  and  teachers 
are  strangers  to  each  other,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  this  organ¬ 
ization  one  of  the  most  marvelous  of  the  philanthropic  movements 
of  the  age. 
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England  and  Wales. — Elementary  Education. — The  report  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  to  Parliament  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1883,  at¬ 
tracts  unusual  attention,  as  it  affords  some  means  of  testing  the  working  of 
the  new  code.  This  code,  it  will  be  remembered,  went  into  operation  May 
I,  1883,  consequently  the  return  includes  eight  months  under  the  old  code 
and  four  under  the  new.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  over  five  and  a  half 
million  boys  and  girls  in  England  and  Wales  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fourteen.  Making  the  usual  deductions,  and  adding  the  number  below 
five  enrolled  on  the  school-registers,  there  are  above  five  million  children 
to  be  provided  with  school  places.  At  present  there  is  accommodation  for 
four  and  two-third  millions.  The  number  of  names  on  the  school-registers 
increases,  but  in  a  diminishing  ratio,  —  the  increase  being  84,000  against 
144,000  in  1882.  Average  attendance  has  been  steadily  falling  off  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years;  thus  the  increase  between  1876  and  1878  was  420,000; 
between  1878  and  1880,345,000;  between  1880  and  1882,264,000;  and 
for  the  single  year,  1883,  only  112,000.  Average  attendance,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  improving  under  the  new  code  ;  for  while  in  the  eight  months 
ending  April  30,  1883,  it  was  only  67*/^  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment  in  the 
schools  examined  in  the  four  following  months,  it  rose  to  cent, 

nearly.  “  Half-timers,”  as  a  class,  are  becoming  extinct  at  the  rate  of  7 
per  cent,  per  annum,  while  the  enrollment  of  children  between  10  and  ii 
years  old  steadily  increases.  The  teachers  employed  number  nearly  80,000. 
some  two-thirds  of  whom  are  women.  About  half  the  teachers  are  regu¬ 
larly  certificated,  and  this  class  grows  at  the  rate  of  2,000  a  year.  The 
number  of  assistant  teachers  also  steadily  increases,  while  that  of  pupil 
teachers  diminishes.  The  average  salary  of  masters  is  falling ;  it  stands  at 
present  at  ;^ii9ayear.  For  the  first  eight  months  included  in  the  return 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  children  examined  in  the  three  R’s 
bore  to  the  average  attendance  was  70  per  cent,  while  the  corresponding 
percentage  for  the  four  following  months  was  78.  The  percentage  of  passes 
which,  under  the  old  code,  was  within  a  fraction  of  85,  fell,  as  had  been 
predicted,  under  the  new  code  to  80.  That  the  new  code  is  calculated  to 
repress  over-ambition  in  the  matter  of  higher  studies,  is  evident  from  the 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  children  examined  in  specific  subjects.  Up  to 
May,  1883,  the  number  reached  140,000,  while  in  the  four  months  following 
it  fell  to  less  than  20,000.  The  results  under  the  merit  grant,  the  new 
feature  of  the  code,  show  that  the  larger  the  school  is  the  greater  its  chances 
in  this  respect.  The  grant,  which  varies  from  nothing  to  3^.,  averaged  is.  gd. 
a  head.  With  reference  to  income  and  expenditure,  it  appears  that  volun¬ 
tary  subscriptions  were  ;^7 17,000,  a  decrease  of  £8,000  below  the  same 
for  1882.  School-pence  increased  by  £73,000,  amounting  in  the  total  to 
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660,000.  The  rates,  too,  have  increased, — reaching  in  1883  the  sum  of 
;{^84o,ooo.  The  cost  per  head  equals  37X.,  but  the  gross  expenditure  was 
met  by  the  income,  leaving  a  balance  of  ,^12,000. 

Estimates  for  Ensuing  Year. — The  following  are  the  education  estimates 
for  the  ensuing  financial  year:  Public  Education,  England,  ;^'3,oi6,i67  • 
Scotland,  ;^475>4i3  5  Ireland,  .^732,627  ;  Science  and-  Art  Department, 
;^364.82i;;  British  Museum,  ;^i52,i33;  Learned  Societies,  ;^23,4oo;  Lon¬ 
don  University,  2,346  ;  Scotch  Universities,  ;{J^i9,o3i  ;  Welsh  University 
College,  ;^8,ooo;  Queen’s  Colleges,  Ireland,  ;^i4,378  ;  Irish  Teachers’ 
Pension  Office,  ;^^i,995  ;  Irish  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners, 

France. — Paul  Bert's  Bill. — Paul  Bert’s  Primary  Education  Bill,  which 
has  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  a  radical  measure  for  secularizing 
public  instruction.  It  debars  clergymen  and  congreganistes  of  both  sexes 
from  all  interference  with  the  State  schools,  as  teachers,  as  inspectors,  or 
as  members  of  the  educational  councils.  If  the  bill  becomes  law  in  its 
present  shape  the  Government  will  be  allowed  five  years  in  which  to  super¬ 
sede  by  lay  teachers  3,000  male  congreganistes  and  20,000  nuns,  who,  at 
present,  have  about  12,000  schools  under  their  entire  control,  and  about  6,000 
others  under  their  partial  management.  The  clause  of  the  bill,  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  primary  teachers  by  the  prefects,  excited  hot  discussion, 
but  was  finally  passed.  The  clause  providing  that  the  departmental  coun¬ 
cils  shall  be  open  to  women,  —  viz.,  to  the  head  mistresses  of  the  normal 
schools, — was  passed  by  391  to  72  votes.  The  proposition  to  increase  the 
stipends  of  elementary  teachers  at  once  by  19,000,000  francs,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  by  40,000,000  francs,  met  with  decided  opposition.  While  it  was  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  teachers  are  under-paid,  it  was  maintained  that  the  State  of 
the  finances  does  not  warrant  such  an  additional  burden.  Jules  Ferry  sur¬ 
mounted  the  difficulty  by  a  motion  to  defer  this  financial  clause  till  the 
Budget  comeson  in  the  autumn,  when  the  revenue  returns  will  show  whether 
there  is  likely  to  be  any  margin.  In  the  debates  upon  the  bill,  Mr.  Bert 
was  outspoken  in  his  opposition  to  the  church,  which  he  characterized  as 
the  great  enemy  of  progress.  The  Chamber  was  not  prepared  to  adopt 
all  his  extreme  measures ;  for  instance,  his  proposition  to  confiscate  all  the 
endowments  given  to  schools,  whether  by  donation  or  bequest,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  promoting  religious  education,  was  lost.  Forced  to  make  conces¬ 
sions  on  this  point,  he  proposed  that  all  living  donors  should  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  their  donations  within  six  months.  The  Chamber  went  farther, 
extending  the  time  to  a  year.  VV'hile  there  are  excellent  features  in  the  bill, 
the  rancor  that  it  betrays  is  deprecated  in  many  quarters,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Senate  will  take  ample  time  to  review  and  modify  the  provisions. 

Finances.  —  Appropriations  for  public  instruction  continue  on  the  liberal 
scale  that  has  prevailed  for  some  years.  The  appropriation  for  primary  in¬ 
struction  for  1884  is  very  nearly  102,000,000  francs, — above  $19,000,000. 
This  represents  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  budget.  The  report  of  the 
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Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  with  reference  to  the  funds  created  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school-buildings,  shows 
that,  from  1880  to  1883  inclusive,  the  State  made  appropriations  as  follows  : 
In  behalf  of  lycdes,  communal  colleges  for  boys  and  secondary  institutions 
for  girls,  under  the  head  of  subventions,  68,571,668.24  francs  ;  under  the 
head  of  loans,  24,851,400  francs.  In  behalf  of  normal  schools  and  pri¬ 
mary  schools,  for  the  years  1878-83,  inclusive,  the  appropriations  were  : 
Subventions,  145,246,203  francs;  loans,  152,823,900  francs.  The  sums 
already  disbursed  from  these  appropriations  reach  a  total  of  241,626,682  fr. 

Russia. — Russia  possesses  26,000  elementary  schools  which  enroll  only 
a  little  above  one  million  pupils.  In  the  gymnasia  and  “real”  schools, 
under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  about  70,000  are 
enrolled,  and  in  the  district  and  town  institutions  for  secondary  instruction, 
about  30,000  more. 

The  universities  enroll  about  ten  thousand  ;  they  also  comprise  very 
elaborate  provision  for  higher  education.  The  St.  Petersburg  University, 
for  example,  possesses  four  faculties,  embracing  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
In  addition  to  the  Historical,  Mathematical,  Philological,  Juridicial,  and 
Physical  departments,  there  is  a  faculty  specially  devoted  to  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  in  which  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Arabian,  etc.,  may  be  learned  from  native 
teachers.  St.  Petersburg  lacks  a  medical  faculty,  hence  Moscow  becomes 
the  center  of  that  profession. 

Elementary  education  is  confessedly  in  a  very  backward  state.  A  project 
is  now  on  foot  to  establish  a  number  of  superior  primary  schools  for  girls, 
the  courses  of  the  gymnasia  and  pro-gymnasia  being  quite  unsuited  to  the 
girls,  who  must  eventually  work  for  a  livelihood.  Such  a  school  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1882.  Pupils  are  admitted  between  9  and  ii 
years  of  age.  The  course,  which  covers  four  years,  includes  religion,  the 
Russian  tongue,  arithmetic,  geography,  writing,  natural  history,  drawing, 
geometry,  national  history,  singing,  and  needlework. 

Over-pressure. — Dr.  Holst,  of  Riga,  has  just  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
treatment  of  hysteria  and  other  nervous  diseases.  The  increase  of  these  in 
several  countries  he  believes  largely  due  to  the  system  of  cramming  in 
schools.  The  development  of  the  brain  is  either  retarded  or  distorted  by 
the  unnatural  strain  ;  girls  are  more  seriously  injured  by  the  process  than 
boys.  Dr.  Holst  acknowledges  the  good  effect  of  proper  instruction  in  pro¬ 
ducing  healthy  and  harmonious  development,  but  insists  upon  larger  pro¬ 
vision  for  amusement  and  healthy  exercise. 

Austria. — The  Vienna  Institute  for  Instruction  in  Textile  Industry  holds 
an  important  place  in  the  commercial  interests  of  Austria.  The  following 
description  of  it  is  from  information  recently  received  at  the  Bureau  of 
Education ;  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  large  machinery  hall,  where  two  mas¬ 
ter  workmen  give  practical  instruction.  The  hand-looms  and  power-looms 
are  separated  by  a  railing.  By  the  inspection  of  these  machines  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  whole  mechanical  part  of  the  art  is  obtained,  while  actual  work 
at  the  loom  supplies  the  needed  practice.  The  next  two  floors  contain  the 
lecture-roomo,  which  are  fitted  up  in  accordance  with  modern  requirements. 
All  the  rooms  are  noticeable  for  their  size  and  the  excellence  of  their  light¬ 
ing.  The  institution  is  divided  into  four  parts,  according  to  the  degree  of 
education  of  the  pupils  and  the  branches  they  are  pursuing.  These  are 
the  special  school  proper,  and  the  industrial  review,  lace,  and  embroidery 
school,  the  last  three  being  Sunday  and  evening  courses  for  master  work¬ 
men.  The  special  course  occupies  two  years.  Drawing  and  weaving  are 
the  chief  subjects  of  study  in  all  the  courses,  particular  attention  being 
given  to  outline-drawing  and  painting  from  patterns.  The  study  of  motors 
and  descriptive  geometry  as  part  of  mechanical  technics,  the  technology  of 
spinning  materials,  the  spinning  process,  instruction  in  the  commercial 
values  of  materials,  and  microscopical  examination  of  the  fibres  and  tissues 
form  part  of  the  general  plan  of  instruction.  In  the  second  year  the  ex¬ 
perience  already  acquired  is  extended  to  the  theory  of  the  Jacquard  machine, 
and  mechanical  weaving  in  general,  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  student  to 
leave  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  good  knowledge  of  all 
branches  of  the  textile  industry. 

Belgium. — A  royal  decree,  dated  January  i6,  1884,  fixes  the  salaries  of 
primary  school  teachers  in  Belgium.  The  teachers  are  arranged  in  eight 
classes,  and  a  minimum  and  maximum  salary  affixed  to  each.  The  latter 
is  realized  after  twenty  years’  service  by  a  stated  increase  every  five  years. 
The  range  of  salaries  in  the  eight  classes  is  as  follows : 

Minimum.  Maximum. 

Masters,  -  -  1,200  to  3,800  fr.  1,800  to  4,600  fr. 

Sub-Masters,  -  -  1,000  to  1,700  fr.  1,600  to  3,000  fr. 

Mistresses,  -  -  1,200  to  3,500  fr.  1,800  to  4,200  fr. 

Sub  Mistresses,  -  -  1,000  to  1,500  fr.  1,600  to  2,500  fr. 


